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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


J. COLMAN, | 
roman} 
Published every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
cal building, corner of Bighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDITORS, 








Subscribers must bear in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
arge our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no casé do we atcept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subseription list every name as 
1s the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
May, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 





end of 


subscription. 


when he re- 





Missouri has a record unequaled by any 
other state as a winner of premiums at 
our great expositions. At the recent 
Charleston exposition there were awarded 
to Missouri forty-eight gold medals, twen- 
ty-six silver medals, seven bronze medals, 
thirty-four honorable mentions and two 

plomas of merit. 

We neglected to acknowledge, as we 

uld have done last week, the receipt of 

case of strawberries from Mr. E, H. 
Riehl of North Alton, LiL, containing a 

irge number of the newer varieties pick- 
ed and shipped in the highest style of the 

rt. The berries were of large size, of 
ious shades of color, as well as of 
ity, but as Mr. Riehl gave a descrip- 
large number of his varieties 

late number of the RUR.s.w We----v 

s hardly necessary to redescribe them. 

Mr. Riehl has the thanks of the RURAL 

ORLD staff for the liberal contribution 

the king of all the berries. 





UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION. 


of the remarkable features of the 
of precipitation for the last two 
is the extreme inéquality of dis- 
mn During the great drouth 

1901 the 


ghout the middle states of 


ind Rocky Mountain states, the 
\tlantic states and New England 
more than their usual allot- 
The latest crop bulletins show 


y rainfall in northwestern portions of 
ind large areas in lowa, wh le in 


tern part of Missouri the precipi- | 


s much below normal. 
is seems to verify the e@urrent state- 
( that the average annual rainfall for 
vYhole country varies but little from 
to year. 


\RMERS’ BULLETIN NO. 155 


bulletin issued by the United 
Department of Agr culture has just 
eived. “How Insects Affect Healc. 
Rural Districts’ is its title, and it is 
t by Prof. L. O. Howard, the ce'e- 
© entomologist, whose investigation 
fe and habits of ..e mosquito have 
both famous. This little pamphlet 
tell you more about mosquitoes 
Our readers 


\ Ww 


ou ever knew before. 
' not forget that these bulletins are 
ree by the Department of Agricul- 
request. They contain the latest 
‘dge of subjects relating to all 
farm life and const.tute a lib- 
educ ation without cost. Every farm- 
vo can read should avail himself of 
fr “correspondence school of agri- 








\ NEW FARM SCHOOL. 


the most significant signs of the 
lustrating the importance with 
‘gricultural pursuits, and especial- 
iltural educat’on is regarded, is 
the signing of contracts for tne 
‘se Of a school of practical agricul- 


wr . 
it 


f 415 acres of land near Poughkeep- | 


N.Y. It will 
educational 


be one of the most 
institutions in the 


_ Less than two years ago a num- 
‘tizens prominent in political and 


f ¢ 


8. Hewitt and R. Fulton Cutting and 
formed themselves into an organization 
for establishing, experimentally, a school 
where the practice as well as the theory 
of farming could be taught. Prof. George 
T. Powell, a recognized authority on sci- 
entific agriculture, undertook the organi- 
zation of the school, and a number of la- 
dies and gentlemen agreed to finance the 
project in its experimental stages. The 
original committee of promotion, of which 
Mr. Hewitt was chairman, included 
Fulton Cutting, Jacob H. Schieff, John G. 
Carlisle, Mrs. Seth Lowe, Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, Walter W. Law and Wil- 
liam E. Dodge. , 

The original school establishment was at 
Briar Cl:ff manor, provided by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Law, who also furnished a 
building to accommodate thirty-five stu- 
dents and the necessary staff. The suc- 
cess of the school was immediate, and ..we 
originators then concluded to extend the 
facilities. The board of trustees was then 
organized, with the following officers: 
Theodore L. Van Noruen, president; 
Abram 8. Hewitt and William E. Dodge, 
vice-presidents; R. Fulton Cutting, treas- 
urer, and Thacher T. «. Luque secre 
tary. With such prominent names at ... 
head of any movement great good may be 
expected. 





BRAINS AND BRAWN. 


Many farmers, ambuious to succeed, 
sacrifice their best years in hard phys cal 
labor, rising early and working late, and 
then wonder why they do not “get 
ahead.'’ They seem to think that farming 


is a matter of hard work only. They 
should not forget that ideas form the 
basis of a!l enterprises and that a plan 


must first be conceived and well consid- 
ered before it can be put into execution. A 
man who is physically exhausted cannot 
th nk well. A certain amount of open-air 
exercise stimulatés the imagination and 
aids clear, sane thought, but every human 
body, like a machine, has its limits for 
endurance and when Its allotte® amount 
of energy has been expended in severe 
bodily toil there is nothing ‘eft to think 
with. The body cries out for rest, and 
thus it goes day by day until the man be- 
comes a strong work'ng animal, indeed, 
but with a lessened capacity for planning 
and managing that work which will be 
most profitable. 

if you could hire a man to work a 
month for $20, but do the work yourself 





instead, you earn the $20 to be sure, bul 
|you may have drawn on your capacity to 
manage your affairs to an extent that 
you little realize. 

| A Texas farmer fell sick through over- 
| work and h red temporary help. When he 
| began to recover he felt under obligations 
;to his helpers and did not at once 
charge them. He began to read and plan 
and consult the markets, and saw 
ithat his bus'ness was improving as well 
jas his health. Within a year he had 
| made more money than he had ever done 
jin the same time by his own unaided ef- 
|forts. This is the experience of every one 
|who breaks away from the old drudgery 
land beg ns to give his brains a chance in 
\the business as well as his hands. A good 
| farm paper presents in concentrated form 
ithe latest and best things an intel‘igent 
Don't get so busy 


ade 


soon 


|farmer needs to know. 
; you cannot find time to read carefully on 





}subjects relating to your special work 

| 

SAVE THE STRAW. 

| cence 

| The golden wheat harvest of 1802 wi. 
| soon be gathered, and in a few weeks the 


grain will be sacked, and big half-moon 
| stacks of straw, left by the automatic 
| stacker, will dot the landscape from -..0 
to California. That's a big landscape, and 
if all the straw from the wheat fields of 
11902 could be stacked in one pile it would 
} wre a bigger mountain than any ter- 
restrial peak. If a ton of straw is left in 
|the field for every twenty bushels of grain 
| hauled out, the straw crop, which is usu- 
jally wasted by weathering, 
| would amount to nearly 50,000,000 tons. 

It has been said that afflictions are les- 
A good many people of late have 
regarded the beef trust as an affliction. 
| at any rate, the wheat farmer, or any 
other kind, can learn a lesson of econom- 
ics from the beef-packers in studying 
\their method of utilizing every scrap of 
material which passes through their 
\hands. They have stated that their profit 
lis realized from the by-products of -.-eir 
| abattoirs—the dred blood, the compressed 
lfertilizer, the glue from hoofs and but- 
ltons from bones. A!l of a pig they utilize 
| except the squeal, and they may need 
that before long, from present indications, 

The corn farmer is just beginning .0 
learn the value of corn stover, and 
as land gets scarce and prices of forage 
advance there will be more stover shred- 
ded and baled or put under shelter and 
cut and fed than ever before. Straw is 
usually despised and allowed to waste, 
but it can be used in so many ways 4s 
to const tute in many cases the item of 
profit in a crop of wheat. 

In the first place, it can be stacked prop- 
erly, with little extra expense, to keep 
lout the soak and lessen the amount of 
jbleached and spoiled straw. Baled and 
shipped it will bring from $4.50 to $5.00 per 
‘ton in the St. Louis market. As a source 
of humus, fertilizer and mulch for pota- 
toes and other intense crops, it will well 
repay the labor involved. It is not neces- 
sary to mention its value to a hungry 
steer for both food and shelter. 

The writer fed twenty 
| Jerseys during last winter on an exclusive 








| 


burned or 


| 
sons. 





roughage ration of wheat straw, supple- | 


mented, it is true, with a liberal grain 
feed of bran, middlings and oil meal. Hay 


. | would 
| 








head of grade | 


and the results were a 
tinued surprise when those cows kept on 
|giving milk during a long and cold winter, 
jand while rough they went onto grass in 
}much better shape than could have been 
| expected. They picked up amazingly dur- 
ing the first month of pasturing, 
gave almost as much milk per cap.ta as 
the scales had shown in the preceding fa!) 
from fairly good November pasture, If 
alfalfa or clover had been fed more milk 
have been obtained, but past ex- 
perience shows that the probable increase 
would have been more than offset by tne 
augmented cost of roughage. The secret 
of successful farming is ‘‘no waste,’ and 
jevery owner of a straw stack should be- 
| gin to think about turn ng it to its most 
|profitable use. Bu ld the rick as carefully 
jas though it were made of timothy. Keep 
your straw bright and dry and its feeding 
j value will be doub‘ed. 


| IRRIGATION AND CULTIVATION 


and 








| In another column we publish a news 
item showing progress made in Congress 
| by the friends of irrigation In the arid 
jregion irrigation is a necessity, -n the 
|semi-arid a great boon, and if every farm- 
er in the Miss’ssippi Valley had a regular 
| water supply he would be independent of 
nature's source, and crops would be more 
certain in their outcome. Until there s a 
greater possibility than now seems appar- 
jent of establishing anything like a gen- 
jeral irrigation system in the Mississippi 
| Valley, farmers should not forget that the 
| proper saving and use of the rainfail they 

in drouthy times is possible now 





|do get 
land anywhere without expense or experi- 
jence and needs but a thoughtful apprecia- 
| tion of the value of proper tillage. A lit- 
|tle rainfall will go a long way under the 
right kind of soil cultivation. Two exam- 
ples during the drouth of 1901 came under 
the writer's personal notce. Eight acres 
| of corn, planted on rich soil, deeply 
| plowed, full of humus and cultivated per- 
| fectly level with a fourteen-toota culti- 
| Vator ofily, to the depth 6r one'and a halt 
jinches, gave the only well-filled ears that 
}came to the writer's notice in St. Louis 
county except that grown on bottom land. 
| Not three hundred yards from this oasis, 
to which an intelligent and adaptive Ger- 
man had applied his common sense and 
good judgment, another field of corn was 
grown by a farmer who had always used 
a two-horse four-shovel cult:-vator, and 
he wasn’t going to do any different for a 
little thing like a drouth. He threw up 
his ridges when his corn was just in tas- 
sel and cultivated as deep as he could 
hold it, and in less than three days the 
whole field was as yellow as a Panama 
hat, and just about as palatable. This il- 
lustrates again that farming is not, and 
perhaps never will be, an exact scence, 
but is still largely an experimental art, 
with scientific knowledge as the corner- 
letone, a reasoning adaptability to apply 
| that knowledge as the varying cond...ons 
}require, being the superstructure and suc- 
|}cess crowning the whole, as the quadriga 
lerowns the beautiful architectural tri- 
umphs of our modern Michael Angelos 











THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR, 





We hope the farmers, stock-breeders, 
dairymen fruit-growers of Missouri 
properly appreciate that they have a State 
Fair, located in a central part of tue 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


state, at which they can exh bit their 
|products, of whatever nature, and that 
|\they are preparing to make such a ais- 


|play as will redound to their individua! 
leredit and to the credit of the state as 
| well. There should be no lukewarmness 
jin the support to be given to the fair 
| this season. Probably at no future period 
|will it need support as it now. 
But one fair has as yet been held by the 
State Luckily the weatuer 
was favorable, the exhibitions in the vari- 
|ous departments creditable, and, upon the 
whole, the first fair was a great success, 

Shall the coming fair, which opens Aug. 
118 and continues one week, be equally suc- 
| cessful? It is for the good peop'e of Mis- 

say. If they will exhibit their 
products as they are capable of 
there is no doubt the second fair will be a 
success, but to make it such the farmers 
must exhibit the products of their fields 
and their orchards and gardens. sey 
must show what they produce. Their best 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine ana poultry 
must be on exhibition. 

By making the approaching fair a suc- 
cess it will do much to influence the Leg- 
lislature to make liberal appropriations for 
lthe erection of needed buildings in which 
| to make future exhibits. The buildings 
already erected are higuiy creditable, but 
|more are necessary, and if a state fair is 
|properly appreciated and supported, and 
lif the coming fair is made a success the 
|money will be forthcoming to erect other 
{necessary buildings. There is no reason 
| why Missouri should not have the best 
lstate fair in the Union. Av all of tne 
\great national exhibitions she has taken 
a larger number of premiums than any 
jother state. Farmers of Missouri, come 
‘to the support of your state fair th s sea- 
lson! It opens at Sedalia in less than sixty 
ldays from the time these lines reach 
pak eves, We believe you have enough 
|; 3 
| 


needs it 
| 


Association. 


souri to 





state pride to give it your cordial sup- 
port and make it in every way a most 
lsuccessful state exposition, Those desir- 
ing a premium list of the State Fair 
‘should write Col. J. R. Rippey, secretary, 
Sedalia, Mo., asking for it and it will 
be promptly sent 


WHEN TO SOW ALFALFA. 


ing of sowing part of my farm to alfalfa 


doing | 


| paitor RURAL WORLD: I am think- | 


social life met at the residences of Abram | was out of sight as to price and supply, | for hay and pasture, a would like to iful conditions; we felt that we had spent 


}seed—in the fall or spring. if sown in the 
| spring alone can it be @t tue same year 
|for hay? I trust some@®ne who has had 
exper.ence withealfaifa Will let me know 
through the RURAL WORLD. : 
JOB. SCHEU MER 
sOWe eight 
about the middle of April. It came up 
well and is now about @ foot high. When 
}6 or 8 inches high we Mn over it with a 
mowing machine, cutting off the weeds 
and some of the taller @lfalfa. Shall run 
the machine over it ag@tn soon. At our 
farm in St. Louis count¥ we have had but 
very Lttle rain. The gfound is very dry 
and unless rain comes soon the alfalfa 
and all other crops will @uffer. We soweu 
the alfalfa with no other crop. With fa- 
vorable rains we undowbtedly will get a 
small crop of hay this year, but a good 
crop is not to be expectéd@ the first season, 
The weeds must be kep&cut short by tue 
mowing machine the fif#t year or the al- 
falfa will smother, 
ae 
THE STATE HORTICULTU nAL MEET- 
ING AT ELDON, MO. 





| Scott Co., Mo 
| REMARKS.—We 


acres 
' 





| 
| 
! -_---— 
| 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: A clear, bright 
| eumme r sun shone on the Ozark hills at 
|Eldon the morning of June 11 when the 
train of the Lebanon branch of the Mis- 
,Souri Pacific railroad deliberate'y 
into this charming country village. ‘Lhe 
view in all directions Was one to satisfy 
the gaze of the most pe@ssimistic—waving 
grain and promising corn ticids made the 
drouth of last year an @yent of the long, 
long ago. Farmers were rushing in the 
best of spirits to harvest the wheat and 
j cultivate the corn. 

| Eidon is most beautifully located, and is 
surrounded by a magnificent prairie and 
timber country. It is a charming rural 
town. The painter has been busy and the 
town looks neat and attractive. 

The members of the Horticultural So- 
ciety were given a most royai reception. 
The new... railroad / olorado—which 
is being built, is testing the accommoda- 
tions of the little city to entertain strang- 
ers, but it seemed as if all the homes of 
the leading citizens were opened to the 
members of the society, and in every 
group congregated before and between 
sessions the members were warm in their 
praise of Eldon’s hospital.ty and in the 
high character of her citizenship. The 
commendation was just, for we found in 
these people intelligence, refinement and 
culture that would grace the most aristo- 
cratic city home, and all.gave freely for 
our entertainment and comfort. 

The personnel of the society member- 
ship present was a most interesting study. 
As we gazed over the audience and | st- 
ened to the papers and the discussions 
we were deeply impressed with the high 
character of the membership of the stis- 
souri State Horticultural Society. The 
under, discussion were so treated 
j that those participating in them gave ev:- 
,dence of a wide 


pulled 





topics 


reach of literary con- 
jtact. It might seem strange to the un- 
initiated to hear those  bronze-taced 


j\farmers, in an _ unostentatious 


way, 
‘quote the c.assic poets 


mention the Dar 
win.an theory and discuss delicate scien- 
tific facts. We listemed with keen delight 
jand mentally ejaculated it is not strange, 
after all, that so many of our great men 
are cradled in country A study of 
}these men and women was an Inspiration 


homes. 


}It would be difficult to find finer spect- 
'mens of magnificent manhood and wom 
' anhood We wish we might give you 
our impressions of many of them and of 
| the power of their work. W.... admiration 


we watched the sturdy) 
C. Evans and heard the ring of his posi- 
tive proclaiming practical hor- 
ticultural truths gleaned in fields of large 
| experience, 

| Then the 
| foresight 

| best 


form of Major J 


tones in 


Goodman's keen 
ever watchful eye for the 
interests of the 


force of L 
and 
lety were always 


‘evident. N. F. Murr so careful that 
only exact horticultural information be 
given exerts an influence that is wide- 


jreaching and will be time-lasting. Mr. 
| 


Butterfieldis another one of thestand-bys, 





ated. His Farmington l’ru.t Farm is giv- 
ling new impetus to horticulture in souc..- 
‘east Missouri. 

We were all rem’nded of dear old Judge 
Samuel Miller when someone asserted 
{that his Captain Jack strawberry was still 
one of the money-makers. His gentle, 
kindly presence was missed from the 
|gathering. And there was another va- 
|}caney that only the person of A. Nelson 
could have filled. Possibly the-r spirits 
hovered over the meeting. 

But we were impressed by the thought 
that great as has been the performance 
of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety its promise is fully as great, for in 
the young blood that is coming into ac- 
tivity in the society there is earnestness 
and ability which will carry the work for- 
ward in such manner 4s to do honor to 
the veterans who have brought it thus 
far. 
| The women who were present won our 
admiration for their graceful deportment 
and strength of character. Mrs. Dugan 
(May Myrtle), who read a paper, © .ne 
| Inspiration of Flowers,” 
be the keynote of the meeting. 
‘most happily selected top'c. 

We were much pleased to see the evi- 
dence of victory won over seemingly au- 
verse conditions and to hold in our hand 
the bronze medal awarded by the Paris 
Exposition for a fruit display made by 
Mr. D. R. Edwards of Versaines, Morgan 
County, Mo. 
| We never spent two days in more con- 
genial company and der more delight- 





It was a 


i 


whose work in the past is highly appreci- | 


which seemed to | 


" 
| Vante 


source of con- |Know when the best tiMe is to sow the |them with God’s noblemen, who were try- | ble 


jing to make human conditions better and 

to increase knowledge, and the reflex of 

|this high aim was to be found in 
jown culture and refinement. 

MRS. LEVI CHUBbuva, 

St. Louis, Mo. The 

—_— ——_ tery 

THE VALUE OF A THOROUGH 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE CROPS 


with 
with 
their |inver 


possi 





| lees 


WE RAISE. and 

—_ whic 

Editor RURAL WORLD: For every | may 
reason that holds in the study of com- | catio 


mercial undertaking there is at least one 
for the study of agricultural undertak- | tiyiti 
ings. In fact, the man who attempts to | 

deal with growing things will find him- 
self confronted with problems which the | 
manufacturer or commercial man 
thought of. 
ful in the cultivation of plants without 

a thorough understanding of their natural | LO 
requirements than we can be 





mear 


stree 


never | horse 


successful | ton 
in conducting any business enterprise | wher 
without having first made ourselves fa- | jandg 


miliar with the principles underlying the | 


business. In fact, the man who deals witn 
natural elements has a larger problem on 
his hands than he who has to do only 
| with the products of natural elements. 

| If we would be 





want 
| woul 
successful in the cul- 
jture of Indian corn we must first know 
| what the plant requires in the way of 
food, water, cultivation and climatic con- 
jditions, Two of 
j learned 
must be 


they 


nock 
these are early | of 
viz., the fact that plenty of water 
had, and that the sun must be 


lessons 


was 


|}generous in supplying heat We do not velory 
jalways stop to think just why water is 80 | the 
jnecessary. If we did give more attention | mear 





jto this 


thought we should be surprised ! fren, 
perhaps to find that the plant performs | the 
jall its functions of growth, either direct- 
‘ly or indireetly, by 
jthe sun's light and heat. No food can be 

; supplied in a form available to the plant CE 
| without first being broken down and 
| brought into solution by the action of 


shou 


| water. After the smau particles of rock |gnd 
eat vegetable matter are broken down Thad 
jand have passed into solution they enter | phe 


the very small rootlets of the plant and 
}are carried along in the stream until they 
have passed all growing parts of the plant 
and nourishment has been taken out, wiiua 
|which the tissues of the plant are built 
lup This stream of water also serves to 


The 
exce 


storage 


portation, but apparently 


jevent, it 


ST CORN 
reby 


| worth of corn in that vicinity. 


chored at 
corn to the 


checks on 


the aid of water and | the District of Columbia. 
* * 


age of 
The claims 
these batteries can 
rut recharging. 


being practically 


inventor 


indestructi- 
that vehicles 
travel 100 miles 
Commenting on this 
ition the “Chicago News” says: ‘“lhe 
bilities of such an improvement in 
hard to estimate. 
evidently regards his bat- 
as especially applicable to land trans- 


batteries are 
inventor 


it must be of no 
value in the propulsion of launches 
ferries and in divers other 
h a durable 


ways in 
inexpensive motor 
As a means for the appli- 
n and distribution of electrical power 


and 
be needed 


it may bring a new set of mechanical ac- 


es into play Pernaps it may also 
1 the introduction of new methods of 
t railway transportation In any 
must hasten the day when the 


» will cease to be a necessary factor 


We can be no more success- |{n traffic.” 


i | 

Local police of Washing- 
informed of a scheme 
swindlers in Westmore- 
county, Virginia, secured about $3,500 


have been 


clever 


ihe swind- 


lers are alleged to have appeared in that 
section and advertised the fact that they 


ed to buy old corn, for which 
d pay considerably 


they 
over the prevail- 


jing market price, the condition being that 


deliver the’ corn to two vessels an- 
Leedstown, on the Rappahan- 
The result was that a supply 
amount above-mentioned 
secured and the farmers were paid in 
a Philadelphia bank 


river. 


Later de- 





| 
| 





yments demonstrated the fact that 
checks were worthless, and in the 
it me the vessels had sailed away. | 


‘e the Washington authorities are on 
lookout for the corn-laden ves : 
ld they appear in we 





jurisdiction of 


* 


NSUS REPORTS.—The government 


has just issued some interesting statistics 
on agricultural affairs, among which we 


that North Carolina on June 1, s+», 
224,037 farms, valued at $194,655,920. 
value of farm implements and ma- 








chinery was $9,072,000; live stock, $30,106,173 


total value of farm products for sod 
eded those of 1889 by 78 per cent, 


gross farm income of North Carolina for 
1899 being nearly $80,000,000. 
are sufficient to demonstrate the possibil- 


These figures 


jkeep the cells expanded and in growing |ity of North Carolina producing extraor- 
j}condition. When we have come to un- |dinary crops, notwithstanding the fact 
jengpeers fully the structure of the plant |that the soil has been under constant cul- 


| we shall see the importance of carefully 
}guard ng all the conditions which influ- 
its growth. Cultivation of the soil 
will have a new significance when looked 


tivat 


that 
proves 


value of farm 


ion since the colonists first located in 
region, A gain of 78 per cent in the 
products in the past ten 


years in that state is a glowing tribute to 


at from this view point; and the fact that 
there is only about half enough rainfall in 
|the state of Indiana to produce maximum 
jcrops will also make us want to under- 
|stand better the growth of plants, taat 
| we may increase in all poss ble ways the r 
development. Thus if we have a working 
idea of the extent of the root systems of 
crops, know whether they are plants that 
get food readily, know whether they de- 
mand large quantities of a particular ele- 
ment in the soil—in 


pres¢ 


a ce 


prod 


weal 








short, if we know] 4 
what the plant is and what 
}it demands as well as the means for sup 


something of 


|}plying its demand—we can work inte. - | most 

gently In the production, therefore, of | 

natural products, constant care and 

thought are absolutely necessary. porte 
But the value of this knowledge of our 


ona 
farm plants does not end with their pro 


duction It very largely into the 
that is to be them 


enters evine 


disposition made of 


infor 
Our study and knowledge should follow ling: ¢ 
the circle from production to consumption, | ers ; 


final return to the over ical 


words, our working knowledge must be a 
thorough one | 


and soil. In 


In the crops we ra‘se, then, we shou.a 


jremember the so) and its 


| 
| 
; | 
cultivation jnum 
| 
| 
| 


the genius of the American 
utilizes the 


double that of 


added 

fortable 
citizens 
pointment of Hon 


;spector of 


abilities as an agricultural expert 
qualify him in 


FAR JAPAN 


farmer who 
agricultural seiences of tne 
‘nt age in mak’ng soil produce almost 
than a quarter of 
ago. Instead of depleting its 
uctive power, artificial schemes have 
thereto, thus adding material 
th to the nation and providing com- 
millions of American 


less 


sntury 


homes to 


i. -. 
Goob APPOINTMENT.—The ap- 

Levi (hubbuck as In- 

Agencies is indeed a 
Mr. Chubbuck’'s eminent 
amply 
the discharge of this im- 
int and exacting duty. As a writer 
gricultural affairs he has displayed a 


Indian 
happy one. 


mind well stored with se entific facts, and 


ed a happy faculty of imparting this 


rmation in a manner susceptible of be- 


ibsorbed by the vast number of reada- 
if the RURAL Wé Db. A more log- 
selection of an Indian Agency Inspec 


jtor would be difficult to conceive 


* * * 
From a copy of the .«.ay 


ber of the Tokyo “Christian” we copy 


should be such that the plant may have | gome of the paragraphs which may inter- 
food, moisture and air, and that it may | est the readers of this paper 

aiso be able to make the best possible use ‘We have no doubt the average Ameri 
of the heat of the sun. The more nearly |eqan family waste enough to feed and 
these conditions are supplied the more | eiothe the average Japanese family 
nearly will the plant be able to develop “When a Japanese moves he takes the 
perfectly and the better satisfied will the |trees in the yard with him to his new 
| producer be with his efforts ws. home.” 

| F. 8. JOHNSTON | “Eighteen hundred young men ire 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. {studying law in one school in Tokyo 

—— oe ns | “China spends $300,000,000 annually on 
| PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC, + ” 

| idolatry. 

. Pe | “A be 4 z China for 50 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: Through the hibaby cen’ be bought in Chine toes 
lcolumns of the RURAL WORLD we glean | °°nt*- ; - nae) 

| Pe, i » country co : ) 
Ithe fact that the grain and fruit yieww | People from the 
1 wrapped in red blankets, much in 


jthis season will be abundant, a condition 
that will be hailed with every manifesta- 
tion of genuine appreciation by all man- | 
kind. The severe drouth of last season 
has not disheartened the energetic farmer 
iwho will endeavor to make up for lost 
time this season. Some one has given a 
definition of the word pluck as fighting 
with the scabbard when the sword is 
broken. | 
| American farmer has, and it is not at all |™#Y 
surprising that he wins despite any anda | 
‘all obstacles, be they great or small. Our } 
local market is well supplied with choice 
vegetables, fruits and melons, indicating | 
that summer has spread a bountiful ban- | Ed 
}quet and invites all to partake of ..e |two 
‘ nourishing feast. The outlook is indeed re- | for 
j assuring. 


ltowr 


“Ji 
stree 


‘R 


We 


* * * | the 

STORAGE BATTERY.—Inventor Thos. | ginn 
Edison has recently given to ue public an | oil, « 
intimation of what he expects to accom- | left 


address, so that 


This is the kind of grit that the | Changes. 


HARVESTING 


tions may be 


\the style of the North American Indians,” 


ipanese children live much in the 
ts. Each child has attached: to it a 


small wooden block bearing its name and 


when it wanders away 


from home, as it often does, it may easily 
be found.” 
jusiness houses are subject to sudden 


The beef house of yesterday 
be a dry-goods store to-day.” 

8. F. GILLESP it. 
ashington, D. C., June 9, 1902. 





AND STACKING. 


itor RURAL WORLD: As the last 
weeks of June is the harvest season 
most of our readers, a few sugges- 
n order. We always go over 
binder a few days in advance of be- 
ing work, and,with a can of pure coal 
il every journal. This loosens all gum 


by the old oil, and when we begin 


|plish with his latest invention—the stor- |work and oil up with the regular lubrica- 


‘age battery. From his interview in a | ting 
prominent eastern metropolitan journal 
ijwe are led to believe cuat this invention | cent 
| will prove a change of almost a revolu- 
tionary character in the electrical world 
lIn short, his battery is light, inexpensive | use 
‘and gives a one-horse power for every 53 
weight and possesses the ad- 


abot 


bear 


pounds of trou 


graphite or 


oil the machine runs light. We use 


ordinary mineral oil at a cost, retail, of 35 


s per gallon; it costs by the barrel 
it 15 cents. In case of any journal or 
ing that is given to heating, a liberal 
of oil with the addition of a little 
black lead will prevent 


ble. The pulverized graphite can 


| 


| 





Many of our old-time readers will be 
pleased to see the likeness of Hon. Seth 
H. Kenny of Morristown, Minn., who fif- 
teen or twenty or more years ago wis one 


of the acknowledged leaders in the sor 
ghum industry, both in the manufacture 
of syrup and sugar. Mr. Kenny is still 
successfully and profitably engaged in 
in this industry, notwithstanding he lives 
in Minnesota He has been an exhibitor 
in foreign lands of both sorghum sugar 
and syrup, and recently received a medal 
and diploma from the Paris Exposition of 
1900 for the high quality of his products 
When the sorghum industry was in full 
blast, not long after the Civil War, Mr. 
Kenny was a frequent contributor to the 
RURAL WORLD. He attended the most 


\important state and national conventions, 


and took an active part in the discussions, 
We. are glad to know he is in the best of 
health and trust there are many years of 





active and useful life before him 
| be had at almost any large mil 
or factory, but Rising Sun stove pol- 


ish, pulverized fine in a druggist’s mortar, 


is always available, and, used a table- 
spoonful to a can of oil, is a very good 
substitute; shake before using to keep 
well mixed. The above directions have 


been sold for $% to many a sawmill and 
threshing machine binder. Never run a 
canvas, belt or driving chain any tighter 
than is necessary to do its work, as undue 
tension strains not only the belt but tne 
whole machine. My binder cut & acres or 
grain in 18%, has cut from 15 to # acres a 
year since, and on some pretty rough land 
at that, and seems good for another year 
or two plenty of oll, as you 





Use Save 





|rule 


cheap oil at the expense of high priced 
machinery and hard labor to your man 
If the harvest is a large one, requir.ng 
work, one should be sure 
that he has plenty of teams at hand, so 
that if fagged or over- 
heated used. With my 
6§-foot machine I only use two horses as a 
when cutting my own harvest, but 
| when cutting by the acre away from home 
|1 have two two-horse teams, changing 


several days 


one horse gets 


another can be 


as 
joften as one team shows fatigue. | have 
jeut 14 acres in 12 hours in this way, evet 
jin our small fields, With us 14 medium 
'sized sheaves make a shock, and we only 


}put on one cap sheaf or hudder, but this 
‘hudder is thoroughly “broken 


fully put on 


and care 


It pays, and 
rel of 


pays well, to take a bar- 
water to the field and g ve the 


horses a drink every hour, One season | 


got one of my horses overheated a few 
days before harvest and he was in very 
bad shape The weather was hot and | 


only had two horses to cut 24 acres with 


Every hour one of the boys brought a 
bucket of fresh water from the well, and 
in a little over two days the wheat was in 





the shock and the condition of my horse 
greatly improved Water for the men is 
necessary. We have 

well water and carry it to the 
buckets If our water 


we would keep a jar of ice water at hand 


iso very very cold 
fields in 
was not so 


good 


| Prepared drinks, root beer, cider and 
joatmeal water, buttermilk,” vinegar 
jand molasses water and other mixtures 


plenty of it. 


jare often recommended, but we have no 
juse for anything but pure cold water and 
l well remember the ending 
lot the time when whisky was found in ai- 
pions every harvest field. Happily, people 
have more sense now. 

| We think it pays to set ..e shocks in 
| straight rows, as it takes driving 
|about when hauling in. Ten days in shock 
and ten in stack before threshing is an 
old and a very good rule. We seldom leave 
the wheat in the field as long as 10 days, 
as it kills out so much grass where shocks 
stand, but we always leave at least 1) 
days in stack to sweat. Where large crops 
jare the rule much wheat is threshed from 
the shock, but we never liked the plan, as 
a hard rain makes not only heavy ex- 
pense, but hard work for the women in 
cooking for so many nands. With two 
teams to haul and a good pitcher, my old- 
est boy can stack 15 acres a day. There is 
little art in stacking wheat so long as the 


less 





middie of the stacks are kept full and 
solid and the outer rounds laid flat and 
with a moderately § steep slope Most 
stacks take water smply because the 
stacker takes too much pains to lay the 
;outside courses too close His idea is to 


keep out water and he prevents this by 
making the outer side of the 
solid that they 
the middle does 
loosely. Ga DBD 


stacks so 
cannot settle as fast as 
place the outside courses 


LYUN, 
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The Dairy 


ST. LOUIS CITY DAIRIES. 





The city of St. Louis is struggling fee- 


b!} with the problem of a better mie 
supp y rh public generally is apa- | 
thetic, the daily newspapers seem to take 
little interest, the Health Department 
has approved a new milk bill which ..ey 


think adequate to meet the situation, and 
discriminating citizens are doing 
they can and hoping for better 


a few 
what 
things 

The carelessness of those in author.ty 
and the people generally on questions of 


public health and pure food is largely 
responsible for the unsanitary condition 
of city dairies and the poor quality of 


the outside supply. We hope the Health 
Department will push their bill and «weir 
inquiries to a finish. The city needs an- 
other Peter Stirling. 


The “Scientific American’’ contains a 
description of another cow-milking ma- 
chine. That paper does not comment 
upon this latest contribution to the pat- 
ent-office collection, and we can only 
hope that as nothing seems impossible in 
this mechanical age, a cow-milking ma- 
chine will some day be made that will 
really milk a cow. The ingenious Yankee 
who accomplishes this result will make a 
fortune and at the same time confer 4 
boon upon dairymen that is priceless 
Let the Darius Greens quit soaring and 
buy a cow. 

DAIRYMEN VISIT BUFF JERSEY 


E. N. Cobb, our valued correspondent, 
entertained a delegation Iowa dairy- 
men at Cedar Hill farm, near Monmouth, 
Tll., on the 6th inst. They inspected the 
silo, the cattle, the creamery and the 
methods used on the farm. The party 
was composed of Charles ‘itch, mayor 
of Fort Madison, and Wm. G. Brown, 
from the same city; F. M. Parsons, pres- 
ident of the Des Moines County Dairy- 
man’s Association, and J. A. Perry, R. 
C. Waddle, Mark Ernest, G. G. Perry, A. 
A. Green and A. R. Luckey, all of Bur- 
lington. They were highly pleased with 
the modern ways of handling dairy cows 
and their products used on Cedar tiuil 
farm. 


of 


A MISSOURI COW. 


When we were assembling teachers to 
be sent on army transports to the Phu- 
ippines, writes Col. Edwardsof the Insular 
Division of the War Department, we .s- 
sued printed instructions for the appli- 
cants. Among other statements made 
was that transportation would be fur- 
nished for ‘‘the immediate members of 
each teacher’s household.”” Among the 
teachers gathered at San Francisco to .e 
vent on the army transport Thomas was 
one from Missouri. He presented him- 
self at the dock with his wife and baby 


in arms. ‘Behind him came a small col- 
ored boy, leading a brindle cow. He in- 
sisted that as he had brought the cow 


from his home in Missouri, and it was 
the only animal, so far as he knew, 
which could furnish the right brand of 
milk for little Miss Teacher, whom he 
held in his arms, it should go on the 


transport. Our quartermaster demurred. 
The teacher said if the cow could not go 
he would not go. Finally, after the trans- 
port was nearly, loaded, it was discov- 
ered there was plenty of room left and 
the cow could be taken along. That ex- 
plains how it is that the former Mis- 
souri teacher has a cow tethered beh nd 
his little Filipino school house. 


WHY NOT MISSOURI? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
waiting to if some one would not 
take up the cudgel in defense of ‘Poor 
Old Missouri’ against Col. “L. and L. 
Agt.” of Dakota, though his allegations 
are too absurd to be worthy of notice. 

My! what a racket the little busy 
“Bee” of Corder, Mo., made over .ue ul- 
plomas from the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Now I want him to know he is not 
the only rooster on the fence, as Garden 
City, Mo., creamery received three di- 
plomas with the following score: 9% on 
Tub, 96 on Pound Prints and 96 on Fancy 
Display. I am not going to make a big 
noise about it. Suffice to say it is a pret- 
ty fair record, considering the best for 
the state and the best for any 
state was 974%—that for New York and 
New Hampshire, the two oldest 
the’ union. They, of course, 
stood a better show, being right at the 
gate of the exposition, and their butter 
did not have to be shipped 1,200 miles, as 
was the case with the Garden City but- 
ter, which also had to go to Kansas City 
in an open car without ice. 

Now, in further answer to Dakota's 
champion, Col. “L. and L. Agt,’”’ how 
does it come about that Missouri receiv- 
ed one silver medal and 8 diplomas at 





see 


was 9%, 


states in 


Buffalo on dairy products, one exhibit re- 
ceiving 82 diplomas on S87 samples of 
dairy products, it being required that tue 
semples show a score of ‘4 and above? 

It will no doubt be a source of regret 
to many of our butter makers and dairy- 


ne". 


to find out that we are outside tue 


prorised land of good butter. What can 
w? do, with oleo soon to go under the 
ban. Perhaps we can send up to Dakota 


for butter for Thanksgiving Day and Sun- 
days. 

By the way, what's the matter with 
Missouri, anyway, or was it our Hon. 
Commissigners, or both? A record of six- 
teen gold medals, 110 silver and bronze 
medals, 102 certificates of honorable men- 


tion; a total of 228 awards; the only gold 
medal on corn, and the highest gold 
medal! on wool? 
Why not Missouri? 
W. A. STEVENS. 


Cass Co., Mo., June 5. 


NO WONDER THE MILK WAS BAD. 





The writer, while employed in a cream- 
Was annoyed with a man who supplied 
poor milk, says ‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
The patron always insisted on my taking 
his milk, whether good or bad. I tried 
every way to get him to take proper care 
of his milk, but he could not get good re- 


butter | 
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THE TEXTILES ARTS BUILDING. 


The Textiles Arts Building of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition is of the Corin- 
thian order of achitecture. It is situated 
to the left of the main lagoon, and this, 
and the Electricity Building are the only 
two buildings facing the Grand Basins 
with the cascades and approaches to the 
terrace crowning the hill on which the 
Art Building stands. While not the larg- 
est in area, its position makes it one of 
the most conspicuous buildings in what 
has been called the main picture of the 
Exposition. 

The building fronts feet on the 
main thoroughfare of the Exposition. The 


525 


building, and somewhat resemble the 
well known form of the triumphal arch. 
At each angle of the building is a pavil- 
lion, forming a supplementary entrance, 
and these are connected by a colonnade 
of monumental proportions. The four el- 
evations are similar in character, vary- 
ing only as required to accomodate the 


principal entrances are on the axis of the | 














of che 


shape 
use of architec- 


design to the irregular 
ground plan. A liberal 
tural sculpture lends a festal character 
to the otherwise somewhat severely clas- 
sical exterior. The screen wall back of 
the colonnade gives opportunity for a lib- 
eral display of color as a background for 
the classic outlines of the Corinthian col- 
umns, affording liberal scope for the 
mural decorator. The interior court will 
follow the general outline of the building 
in form and style, and will be laid out in 
the form of a plaisance or garden of a 
formal style. It is also suggested that this 
building, the roof of which is practically 
on a level with the terrace of the Art 
Building, could be successfully util zed as 
|a promenade, with a roof garden and res- 
taurant attachment. 

| The estimated cost of this building was 
$875,000. The contract price is $319,399. It 
iwill be wholly temporary in character, 
jand will be constructed of staff. The con- 
|tract was let February 18, and the build- 
ling is to be completed October 15, 1902. 











sults. One day I asked him if he had any 
objections to my visiting his dairy, as 1 
might succeed in locating the difficulty. 


Being a good honest German he gave me 


a cordial invitation. 
In the afternoon, when my work was 
finishea at the factory, I drove quietly 


out to ihe ranch and was welcomed with 
some virtsge of about ‘49, and was then 
invited out to see the herd of cattle, 
hogs, horses and chickens. After pass- 
ing a few compliments on the surround- 
ings, I then askeé to see the barn and 
the milk-hcuse. When the barn door was 
opened the stench was nauseating. Re- 
member, here was where the milking 
was done. After looking over the prem- 
ises I asked to see where the milk was 
cooled. Close by were found four large 
swill barrels. On the opposite side of 
the tence was a hog pen with fifty fat 
hogs. Amid these unfavorable surround- 
ings the important work of cooling and 
aerating the milk was accomplished. 
Then came the tug of war. I quietiy 
told the venerable old farmer that the 
conditions were so,unfavorable that the 
best dairyman in the woriu could not fur- 
nish good milk. a.cter working with him 
quietly for a month or so, by sending all 
his milk back at times, I finally succeed- 
ed in gett'ng him to move his aerator to 
an old maple tree that stood in the corner 
of the yard, a distance of 200 yards from 
the former location. By giving him fre- 





quent instructions and urging him not 
to let the mi‘k stand in the barn longer 
than it took to draw it, I gained the 
;point that I have first mentioned. Be- 


| ware of a dirty milk supply, as ‘“‘cleanli- 
ness is next from a dairy 
standpoint. 


to godliness,” 








RIGHT MILKING. 


A matter of farm economy often over- 
looked is that of right milking. Any- 
body on the farm who can squeeze a 
stream of milk out of a cow's teat is set 
at the task, says ‘‘Homestead.” And 
those who don’t know how, provided 
they are a part of the farm’s work.ng 
force, are made to learn. Milking is a 
chore not requiring much strength, and 
on the ordinary farm considered as not 
requiring great skill. If the cows have 


any milk the ordinary milker can get 
it. What more is asked? 
When butter is sold for twelve cents 


per pound there is no incentive to pains- 
taking milking. But where milk or butter 
has become one of the farm's staple pro- 
{ducts care in milking is worth while. The 


come regular helpers. 

The first principle of teaching should be 
cleanliness. A milker with clothes 
grimy that particles of dirt and dust fall 
into the milk, and whose hands could be 
benefitted by soap suds, needs a lesson; 
ditto the person who sticks his fingers 
into the milk pail or milks on his hands 
So as to wet the cow's teats. In addition to 
cleanliness on the part of the milker, care 
in thoroughly brushing off the cows’ ud- 
ders should be insisted upon and parti- 
cular care that neither through kicking, 
switching or otherwise, none of the stab- 
le's filth gets into the milk. The best way 
to guard against such accidents is to have 
the stable clean. 

After cleaning comes efficiency. It in- 
cludes good ways of holding the teat, 
rapidity and thoroughness of milking. 
The teat, if not too short, should be 
grasped with the whole hand, the index 


so 





What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that has 
snffered from them. 

It ig the best medicine for all humors, 


finger and thumb pressing, as the hand 
closes, a little more firmly than the lower 
fingers, thus forcing the milk downward 
instead of upward. Milking with the 
thumb and one or two fingers, slipping 
them down the teat, is to be condemned, 
since it is neither quicker or easier than 
the whole hand way and calls for the 
filthy practice of wetting the teats. 
Thoroughness means getting the last and 
richest drop. It is necessary to milk dry, 
all dairymen know, if the cow is to be 
kept up with her milk. Rapidity of milk- 
ing, unless it be violent, stimulates the 
milk flow. 

Finally comes the treatment of the cow; 
it is of great importance, with the ner- 
vous cow, perhaps of first importance. 
Singing of a boisterous kind, whistling, 





‘large number of cows on some farms, to 
be sure, requires all the help available. 
But the youngsters and inexperienced | 


men should be well taught before they be- 


loud talking, to say nothing 
of rough handling, certainly does not 
make the cow more comfortable and 
therefore cannot be conducive to a full, 
| steady flow of milk. And do not treat the 
cow to an indifferent milker every day 
land to irregular hours of milking. Be- 
eause of mere changing about of milk- 
ers we have frequently noticed in herds 
| of fifteen or twenty cows a decrease of 

10 per cent in a day’s milk. Let each 
lcow become acquainted with her milker 
and let the milker stick by her. 

All of these things—cleanliness, effi- 
ciency and careful treatment of the cow— 
are matters of economy; for if all the 
| cow has is to be gotten from her, and 
{the product is to be marketed in first- 
| class style, they must receive attention. 
They must be taught the new milkers. 


chattering, 





| 





SUMMER SOILING OF COWS. 


H. C. Carpenter in the ‘‘Northwestern 
Dairyman,’ St. Paul, advises regarding 
summer feeding of cows as follows: 

Every dairyman has 
shrinkage that comes in m'!dsummer, so 
disastrous to the profits of his business, 
when the cows are tormented as with the 
scorpion sting by the terrible flies. How- 
ever abundant the grass inay be, it mat- 
ters not. The cows stand bunched close- 
ly together three or four hours every 
day, not eating a mouthful of grass, at 
the same time stamping their feet, twist- 
ing their tails and violently tossing their 
heads in a vain endeavor to ward off the 
pain which the flies inflict. All this ex- 
ercise which the cow is obliged to ex- 
pend uses vital energy which would oth- 
erwise be used 
food into milk. 
extra work and pain, the cow must suf- 
fer. We do not recognize the extra care 
she requires and supply the food she 
must have to make her profitable to the 
owner in his hour of need. If the dairy- 
man wishes to make his business profita- 
ble and attractive and will exercise in- 
telligence and good business sense, 
branch of agricultural pursuits will pay 
what special dairying wi'l on the farm. 

An acre of corn. will produce sixty 


the hill in the soiling stage, will weigh 
fifteen tons, or 30,000 pounds, and will 
feed twenty-five cows thirty days. 





milk twice a day you will 
}your acre of corn 15,000 pounds of milk. 


| At 7c per hundred, this acre of corn con- 


jis worth $105; which would have sold at 


i 


experienced the | 


for manufacturing her 
Notwithstanding this 


no 


bushels of ears or thirty bushels of shell 
corn, and at 30c per bushel will give the |of production. 
farmer for his labor $9. If cut green from 


Pro- 
vided the cows give only five quarts of 
secure from 


verted into milk by your herd of cows 
‘the elevator for $9. And in disposing of 
ithe crop at the elevator your land be- 
| comes poorer and will yield a smaller 
crop next year. put with the $10 re- 
|eeived from your crop disposed of green 
|to the cows, she leaves you something 
more to make a larger crop next year. 
Now, my fellow-farmers, answer the 
question to yours: thoughtfully. Can 
you spend your time on the farm at any- 
th'ng that will pay you one-half the | 
| money that green corn and oats will, sed | 
|to your cows after the files come? If you | 
pause to think before you answer, you 
|will answer, No! Why not then apply 
|your time and attention on the farm to 
that which, will enable you and your 
good, faithful wife to retire the quickest 
|from your hard work, and rest and take 
|your comfort in your old age and let the 
| boys take your piace. 

| If the corn crop alone is used for sum- 
| mer soiling it will be a great mistake, 
|because the files come July 1 and the 
| cows will shrink one-half in their muk 
before green corn is available for feed. 
|This shrinkage may be prevented from 
|going farther, but the cow cannot be re- 
stored to her original flow because she is 
j|advancing in the period of gestation. Sue 
jcould, however, have been prevented 
from only a very slight shrinkage in milk 
if oats and peas had been provided ear- 








SAVE $10.-PER COW 


EVERY YEAR OF USE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
Prices $50.- to 
“Aipha” and “Baby” styles. Send fer Catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


ram shone Mad om 





rates. 3om.) of them made but little over 
200 pounds of buuer in a year and others 
gave over 399 pounds. The breed made 
litt'e difference, as some Shorthorns made 
cheap butter and some Jerseys costly 
buttér. Size or color had nothing to do 


| with it. 


All the cows that made the cheap but- 
ter were set on one side, and they were 
of the genuine dairy type, light quarters 
and a heavy wedge-shaped barrel. Tho<e 
that made the costly butter were sleek, 
nice-looking animals that would answer 
the description of the general purpose 
cow. A good cow should have a sharp 
spine, sharp hip bones, and sharply de- 
veloped nervous system. She should 
have a large wedged-shaped stomach, 
that she may have a large and powerful 
digestive system to use up her food. The 
poor cow has a straight thigh, with no 
space between thigh and udder on one 
side and the tail on the other. There 
should be plenty of room between the 
tail and udder. By select’on of cows of 
dairy type, not high-priced stock, but 





lier. This system of summer care for 
| your cows does not mean a uniform large 
| flow of milk through the summer mont--s- 
jonly, but means a reasonable flow of 
| milk through the winter. 

| 





| HOME-MADE CHEESE. 
| 

Thinking that | might make the sub- 
ject of home-made cheese plain enough 
iso any farmer’s wife could make her 
own cheese without any money outlay 
except for the rennet, I will give you my 
plan, writes Mrs. M. M. Edgecomb in the 
‘Michigan Farmer.” I use rennet tab- 
lets, which can be found at most any 
drug store, together with directions for 
using them. Strain the night’s milk in a 
new tin boiler and set in a cool place 
where there is no danger of souring. In 
the morning stir the cream in and add 
the morning’s milk; then warm all to a 
temperature of 8 degrees and stir in ren- 
net. Be sure and mix this thoroughly, 
then cover and let stand in a warm 
place where the temperature will remain 
about level. Let stand forty or fifty 
minutes, or until the curd will break, 
leaving the whey clear; then cut each 
way, leaving it in columns about one 
inch square. Now let stand until the 
whey rises an inch on top of curd, then 
warm it gradually—the first 6 degrees— 
requiring two or three hours to reach 98 
degrees; lifting and stirring and break- 
ing it gently with hand all the time un- 
til the pieces are about the size of grains 
of corn. Be very careful not to crush the 
curd, as that will cause the cream to es- 
cape with the whey. Then let stand in a 
warm place, stirring it occasionally to 
keep from packing, until the curd is firm 
enough so when squeezed slightly in tne 
hand and the hand is opened, it will 
separate into particles again. The whey 
should also have a slightly acid taste. 


a basket to cool and drain. 

Salt when drained, using four ounces 
salt to ten pounds of curd. For a hoop 
you can take a@half-peck measure with 
the bottom removed. Set your hoop on 
your bread board, with a cloth that has 
been wet in whey spread over the hoop; 
now put in the curd and fold the cloth 
over as smoothly as possible. Then put 
on your follower and apply the pressure. 
I use an apple press, with a keg under 
the cheese to fasten the press to, so it 
will be the same height as an apple bar- 
rel. If you have no apple press it will 
require but ittle ingenuity to construct 
a lever press that will answer the pur- 
pose. Apply but little pressure until the 
whey looks clear, then gradually in- 
crease the pressure until it reaches about 
100 pounds. Let stand three or four hours, 
then take cheese out of hoop and put in 
ja clean cloth that has been wet. Turn 
| the cheese over and put back in hoop 
jand it is ready for the press again. Let 
jit stay until the next day, then take it 
}out of hoop, grease it with unsalted but- 
|ter and put in the pantry or any dry airy 
|place. It should be turned and greased 
jevery day until ready for use, which will 
j|be in two or three weeks. The tempera- 
jture of the curing room ought to be 
| about 70 degrees. It takes about the 

milk to make two 





}same amount of 


| pounds of cheese that it does for one | 


pound of butter. 


DAIRY TALE. 


Prof. T. L. Haecker, at the meeting of 
jthe Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, 
said that when he took charge of the 
dairy herd at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station he determined to know the cost 
Since then they have 
weighed every pound of feed given the 
animals, known its cost, weighed all tne 
|milk and tested it for butter fat. At the 
jend of the first year they found that 
|some produced butter fat at a cost of 12 
jcents a pound others at 17 cents, and 
}the rest tanging between those 
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last more than half a 
century; will not rust, 
or leak. It is the 
world’s standard 

for roofing tin. 
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The Finishing 


to a building estimate is to 
specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
is the best roofing material 
—perhaps just a little more 
costly at first; but it will 


M F 
Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 
hand process. It carries 


the heaviest coating of 
pure tin and new lead. 


ry sheet is carefully 


inspected and only perfect 
plates sold. This @ mark 
stamped on every sheet. 
Ask your roofer, or 


Write { W. C, 
to Carsogie Balldiag. Pittebane? 


for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 


Then dip the curd in a cloth, spread in | 


two | 


the common dairy type, he brought his 
entire herd last year to an average of 
399 pounds of butter per cow, at a cost of 
14.2 cents per pound for the food given. 
| One cow gave 512 pounds of butter during 
the year. 

Some part of th's gain 
the careful feeding of balanced 
saving a cent wherever they can. 
grain feeds, they use bran and bar'ey, 
largely coarse bran, and hardly cons d- 
er middlings fit for bedding. The cows 
are in the stable only about two hours a 
day. They are put in at 5 a. m., fed and 
milked, then turned into a covered barn- 
yard where running water and salt are 
accessible at all times. At 5 p. m. they 
are put in again, fed and milked, then 
turned out. The yard is kept bedded 
with sawdust and shavings, that they 
may not eat any fodder except that giv- 
en in the stable. 

Each cow is given all she will consume, 
the food being gradually increased to 
learn her capacity. When she has a 
|balanced ration she will not eat more 
than she can digest, but will begin 
leave a little in the trough; then it is 
time to reduce the amount to what she 
|will clean up rapidly and heartily. To 
know a profitable cow one needs to know 
the cost of her food, the amount and 
| quality of her milk, and this last can- 
|not be determined by a s'ngle Babcock 
|test, but she should be tested several 
|times during her milking season. 
| 


| Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock 


due to 
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For 


may be 








land Dairy Work ts fullof practical things 
|for practical people. The Silo, how to 
|build and fill; value; soil 


THE WORLD’S RECORD 


1S HELD BY 


THE UNITED STATES 


In the Pan-American 
Model Dairy the United 
States Separator’s 
average skimmilk test 
for 50 consecutive 
runs was - - 


“ Wouid-be competitors” have tried and are trying by ev ery means 
their fertile brains and imaginations can concoct to break the toree of their 
defeats and take away the honors justly due the United States. For a true 
history of Separator Awards and tests, write the VT. FARM MACHINE 
CO., Bellows Palis, Vt. 

However, after all that has been said, the indisputable fact remains that 
the above record is true, and not only that, but that it has not been ap- 
proached by any other separator, This, together with its many other points 
of superiority, fully described in our catalogues (write for one), places it far 
ahead of all others and makes 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
wn HE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 











woes THE NEW UNIVERSAL BALER 
‘or Barn or Field. 
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The most rapid pressinuse, Hi 

Will telescope for the @ manufacture 

Pathe Largest and Most Perfect Line of Baling 
Presses, for Horse or Steam Power,in America. 
vi d@ in use & the World. 





bale chamber. 


Also, a Large Line of Farm Machinery. 
WBSB™ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Samy 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you are thinking of 





The ‘“‘squeezing’’ method is much the 
better. The operator grasps the teat and 
the arms and elbows never mov'ng. 
Squeezes it only, without any pulling, 
There is no jerking and no cessation of 
the sound, for the stream is started from 
the one teat before it is stopped to take 
a new hold at the other. 


The principal buying a Cream Separa. 
superiority of th's method lies in the fact | am te us for catalogue 
that it deals gently w.th the teat, so that | and information. e 


where there is a tendency to soreness i.e manufacture the best 





ensilage, its 

|crops, variety and how to grow. Swine 
}poultry and many other subjects abl: 
| treated. Send 2c for copy. Monmouth, II) 











HOW GERMS GET INTO MILK. 


In the first place a good many germs 
jare living in the milk while it is yet in 
the udder of the cow, and in the next 
place, a good many more fall into the 
milk pail from those floating in the air, 
being caught in the streams of descend- 
jing milk, says Bulletin 152, New Jersey 
| Experiment Station. Still others are in- 
| troduced clinging to the particles of dirt, 
|dust, hair, chaff, etc., that becomes loos- 
jened from the udder and adjacent sur- 
| face of the cow, and from the hands, 
| arms, etc., of the milker, and in fly time 
; from the whisking tail of the pestered 
janimal. It is the presence of numerous 
|articles of this sort which is responsible 
|for the general practice of straining milk. 
|But no strainer is fine enough to retain 
|the small particles, and least of all the 
germs that have been washed out of the 
|particles. In those dairies where the 
; practice of keeping cows and stalls thor- 
oughly clean has not been adopted, the 
|dirt that most frequently gets into miik 
;consists of particles of manure. The 
| Presence of even a little manure imparts 
}to the milk the peculiar flavor called 
| “‘cowey,”’ as though it were the distinct- 
jive odor of this domestic species. But this 
| flavor is quite distinct from the odor of 
new, pure milk (also found in the cow's 
breath, over which poets have raved in 
ecstasy). In these days of ‘modern 
rman progress”’ the production of 
“cowey"’ milk is both inexcusable and 
reprehensible. Milk has a strong attrac- 
tion for odors, and readily absorbs any 
predominant odor of the air, etc., it is 
in contact with, hence it is not strange 
that it extracts the odor of the dirt ... 
|falls into it. In fact, if the milch cow's 
| food has any pecuuar flavor it affects the 
milk. These various disagreeable flavors 
in milk are of less consequence than the 
fact that muk receives the germs that 
inhabit the dirt which gets into it. Of all 
| dirt, manure is the richest in germ con- 
jtent, and what is even more important, 
}it contains germs that are parasitic in 
|the intestines and hence are liable to pro- 
|duce disease. 





Sharples “Tubular” 


Separators. 


University of Wisconsin—630 Ibs 
per hour; test skim milk...04 
Conn. Agr. College—927 Ibs per 
hour; test skim milk. ed 
Ohio State Univers: 
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ing work. 

Tuskegee, se, eam ht nst.—“The thor- 
Ls o! is 

SHARPLES CO. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Its, West 





its 


Chester, Pa. 





machine on the market, 


DAVIS 
CREAM SEPARATOR Ci, 


54 to 62 No. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(sores are not continually being reopeneu, 
land thus the animal stands more qu’etly 
|during the operation. Sores heal up more | 
quickly, new ones are not formed, and 
consequently the animal will be a better 
milker. A cow that could hardly be 
made to submit to the former method 
may stand quietly during the latter. 














| Bicycles Betow Cost 


if You Want the Best Be al tases we lose, than actos 
the most improved and the most reliable | -’ New 1902 Models. 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; | ) ellise,’’ ape $8.75 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting | ossack,”’ fica $9.75 
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suites Dy: eer eal 

A few can afford to buy world-beaters. y and best equipmentonalloar bicycia. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? = | civers_ 


—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 

iT1isa NEW ENCINE mace BY 


Half a Century at 


Studebakers 


We use this space to remind 
you that the fiftieth year of 
wagon making has just been 
passed at Studebakers. Their 














wagons used everywhere are | Kansas City 
the best in the world. The Fairbanks — lis 
people say so, and they keep Morse & inp — 
the Studebakers busy. It is Cincinnati Denver 
useless to say more about any- Company Detroit Salt Lake City 
thing the merits of which are Louisville San Francisco 
so well known. —- oe on 
Studebakers also make a full — 








line of all kinds of vehicles, harness, 
ete. They control the entire out 
put of the World Buggy Co. and 
make the ‘‘Izzer Line” of vehicles. 
All dealers handle Studebaker 
goods. Write us for catalogue. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 
REPOSITORIES: 


Chi New York, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Deny er, Salt Lake City, Portiand, Ore. 





MANY A STRIP 


of PAGE FENCE has outlasted two sets of posts, 
and is ‘keeping cattle out’’ yet. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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MELHODS OF MILKING. 


Methods of milking have much infiu- 
ence on the quantity of milk given by tne 
|cow, and some think that a faulty meth- 
od also affects the proportion of butter 
|fat in the milk. At a recent meeting of 
the British Dairy Association the sub- 
|ject was discussed, and an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. Primrose McCon- 
nell on the subject. He described the 
|“stripping’’ methods as that in which the 
fingers are forcibly drawn down the 
|teat, and the milk squirted out, some- 
|times done with an energy, as if the 
milker was drawing the milk down from 
the very horns of the cow. If the teats 
are scratched in the least, or chapped, 
this rough process opens and keeps ir- 
ritated the broken skin, so that there will 
be a considerable soreness, inevitably re- 
sulting in a decrease in the yield. 


? direct, He saves made 
‘at the same time gets the best feoce 
{the dealer’s profit and Lt 


CE FENCE 00. 110 H St.,-Peorts Ih 





and cold. Good fire resister; 
7 One gallon will cover 
are fect of curtace. 


sq 
aires no thinning. Comes . 
|= low cash prices and p man Be Le Sk ag 
THE KANSAS CITY ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO., 
218-220 W. 3rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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mery. 
gating, start with the Rumely and you will end atthe same 
place. Get our catalog on the New Rumel; tor 
andthe Rumely Kear All 

















made to fit any size skein. The 
groove saves : spokes, brakes, wheels. 
Order new wheels oid 





and appliances to each,and constitute the one ea 
Perfect threshing outfit. Catalog shows engi all | Ones, oralow truck wagon from 
Purposes. We sendit for the asking. Write todey. - the largest steel wheei works in U. 8. 
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Horticulture 


* 
rHE OLD MISSOURI PIPPIN. 








the good luck to listen to a learned 
pomologist, 
make it somewhat plainer an appie- 
elogist, 
ked of every apple from A clear 
down to Z, 
think that he was born beneath 
an apple tree. 
1 a word of praise for each, save 
I like the best, 
red-cheeked beauty, the peer of all 
e rest. 
was really interesting and as plain as 
a, B, CG 
tl ola Missouri Pippin ts 
ough for me. 


good 


shouted as it fell, 

Davis is the apple for you to raise 

and sell, 

tands among the apples as 

eld King Saul, 

,mong the ancient Hebrews, 
shoulders "bove them all. 


Ben 


stood the 


It s 


head and 


it 
the world, 

« monarch, p'ant no other,” 
with contempt curled. 


it} 


snd you never will regret it in future | 


years to be,” 
xt the old Missouri 
enough for me. 


Pippin is good 


rhe J 
now knows its worth, 
d like old Alexander it has conquered 


ill the earth, 
\nd is destined to grow greater wuerever 
it may g0, 
our own dear Columbia, Brazil and 
Mexico. 


England, France and Germany, also 
in sunny Spain, 
is acknowledged as a king and long 
will be its reign. 
t has reached Japan and China and the 
jslands of the sea,”’ 
But the old Missouri 
enough for me. 


Pippin is good 


Grimes Golden, here my hearers is as 
geod as gold, 

Bright as a golden nugget and you hard- 
ly need be told, ? 

rhat to plant this golden beauty insures 
to you good health, 

Will prove in outcome really a mine of 


wealth, 


Wil prove in outcome, aS sure as time 
rolis on, 

\s good as zine in Ozarks or gold in the 
Yukon, 

\nd you'll bless the day you planted this 
peerless apple tree,” 

But the old Missouri Pippin is good 
enough for Me, 

I never yet in all my life have: seen so 


glib a man. 

Half of the apples that he named I know 
I never can, 

For he mentioned every apple that grew 
beneath the sun, 

And if a single one escaped, I'd like to 
know the one. 

He had « word of praise for all, 
claimed that each was best, 
Except a rosy red-cheeked beauty, 

peer of all the rest. 
But how they all can be the best I really 
cannot see, 


and 


the 


The old Missouri Pippin is good enough | 


for me. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Clay Lloyd. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


BERRY NOTES.—The strawberry crop 
was not as large as was expected; per- 
haps only one-half what it should have 
been 

The fruit was generally very good and 
sold readily at from $1.75 to $2.50 per 16- 
quart case. Few were bought for putting 
up, and that means a good price for rasp- 


berries, notwithstanding the fact that 
there will be a big crop. 

The best late strawberries are Mid- 
night, Hunn, Nettie, Joe, Benjamin and 
Miller. All of these produced a good 


picking of fine, large berries at this date; 
ind it would really be a hard matter to 
decide which of them deserves first place. 


They are all very profitable this year 
ind lengthen the strawberry season at 
east one week. They will be planted 
largely at my place. 

Now is the time to pot strawberry 
plants. Set the runners in small pots 


illed with earth; 
nh the ground. 

When the pots are filled with a mass of 
roots, remove them, cut off the runners 
‘nd remove the potted plants when want- 
ed. This method is very satisfactory, as 
the roots not being disturbed in trans- 
* — the plants are sure to grow and 

) well 
The raspberry crop in this vicinity will 
very large, and w..a the exception of 
‘ few old, run-down patches, the fruit 
will be good. 

The Cumberland is showing up as fav- 
one ably as ever, and will surely crowd out 
he Kansas. Evans is a very promising, 
©W, early berry; ripens early and all at 
‘nee. Like it better than any other for 
n early berry, Blackberries will be 
“carce and poor as a rule. A few grow- 
“ts In this neignborhood are harvesting a 
rae crop of gooseberries, which sell from 
1 to $1.50 per acre. This gives the grow- 
rd, a fair profit, considering that they can 
© Gathered more cheaply than other ber- 
nes and that they do not have to be 
Sathered at a certain time. 
oughton and Downing are the varie- 
ve — Srown. Pearl is much larger 
— er of them, and very productive. 

» become a great favorite. 

Red Jacket is one of the best very large 
Varieties, 
: nal INSECT.—If that insect which 
mnt ng the foliage of the Carolina 
= this year has come to stay, the 
= lar will lose its Popularity. It is a 

‘tle of the lady-bug type. Some rela- 


tion t 
mre © the melon-bug which it resem- 


fa: HAT SHALL 
at 


the pots being buried 


teal WE DO?—Dig our po- 
ae Ow at $1 per bushel, or let them 
ase in yield to one-third more, and 


"un chances of the price dropping in the 


meantime to 50c, 

THE 

aan VEATHER.—On June 7 we were 

which @ Y a terrible rain and hailstorm 
id much damage to crops in gen- 


eral 


Land was fi 
Hail the si 
tast 


lari 
larly 


ooded and badly washed. 
hone ze of wainuts fell thick and 
S and vegetables were partic- 
damaged. Too bad that we must 
nocadh te the reverse from last season; 
— perhaps we will have dry 
a. yet before fall, All crops are 
ing finely and everything in the 


°getabl 
heap. IM@ 8 and promises to be, dirt 





aixed his clinched fist upward and | 


never goes a-begging in the markets of : 


his lips li 


onathan is simply granu, tne world | 


Lots of hard work and little profit for 
the tiller of the soil. 
EDWIN H. RI#HL. 


North Alton, Ill., June 9, 1902. 





HORTICULTURE AT THE WORLi 5s 
FAIR. 


In a circular issued by the Department 
of Horticulture of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, Acting Chief Frederic W. Taylor 
says that no class of exhibitors will be 
more benefited by the postponement of 
the Fair to 194 than those who will make 
the outdoor horticultural exhibits. The 
great area of the grounds and their beau- 
tiful contour will furnish by far the best 
setting for outdoor exhibits of trees, 
shrubs and plants ever given by an expo- 
sition. Mr. Taylor says: 

“There are exposures in every direction, 
as well as considerable stretches of level 
ground, giving locations to meet every 
requirement. 

“In cases where for special reasons 
|planting should be made in the fall of 
1902, every effo.t will be made by the De- 
partment to meet the requirements. 

“For the spring of 198 it is expected 
|that everything will be in readiness for 
all the planting that should be made at 
jthat time. This will include practically 
jall trees and shrubs, as well as many of 
jthe hardy perennials. 

“Planting at that time will 
|thorough estabiishment. Every facility 
in the way of soil, abundant water, etc., 
}will be provided, and an earnest effort 





insure 


/made to render every needed assistance 
lby the management. 

“In due time special rules will be is- 
|sued covering this class of exhibits, but 
jin the meantime the following general 
|observations may be made. 

“Exhibitors will be expected to deliver 
all stock, which has been accepted for 
exhibit, at the Exposition grounds, all 
charges paid. This Department will, when 
desired, receive, unbox, plant and care 
for all such exhibits, or should the ex- 
hibitor prefer, he may retain charge of 
the planting and care of his exhibit. In 
all cases the exhibits, as well as the per- 
sons in charge of them, will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, and subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be from 
time to time promulgated. 

“The Department of Horticulture will 
maintain a sufficient corps of competent 
gardeners and workmen to give proper 
care to all outdoor exhibits. 

“The early springs at St. Louis, as well 
as the long summers, supply an ideal op- 
portunity to display to the best possible 
advantage all this great class of decora- 
tive and ornamental trees and plants, 
and it is sincerely hoped that the nur- 
serymen of the country will do their part 
toward bringing about the splendid re- 
sults that may be attained.” 

Mr. Taylor expects to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Assoc’ation 


of Nurserymen at muwaukee, Wis. «ie 
will address the association on ‘The 
Nursery Interests at the St. Louis 
World's Fair." 

ILLINOIS FRUIT GROWERS. 
The fruit growers of Jersey county 





have recently organized the Jerseyville 
| Fruit Growers’ Association with the fol- 
; lowing officers: W. E. Carlin, President; 
|Dr. A. K. Van Home, Vice President; 
'Isaac D. Snedeker, Secretary; J. W. Beck- 
er, Corresponding Secretary; 8. H. Bow- 
|man, Treasurer. Directors—Judge O. B. 
|Hamilton, A. F. Pitt, Col. W. H. Fulker- 
son, R. P. Shackelford, Wm. L. Scott, 
John Fleming, C. W. Simmons, L. P. 
Squire, 8. L. Massey. 

The members own about 600 acres of 
commercial orchards and are enlarging 
the area each year. They have sprayed 
thoroughly and generally cultivated. 

Apples and pears are thus far free from 
any damage by codling moth and canker 
worm, and the prospect is good for six 
to eight thousand barrels of choice fruit. 
No peaches this year. Farmers orchards 
that have not been sprayed are to a large 
extent devastated by canker worms; the 
same is true of a large proportion of the 
extensive orchards of Calhoun county, 
which has in the past furnished so many 
good apples; it is expected their crop will 
be short, and not the best quality, except 
in those orchards that have been sprayed. 
Ben Davis and Missouri Pippin and Wine- 
sap are the leading varieties with a fair 
prospect for Maiden Blush. Keifer and 
Duchess pears are the leading varieties, 
with some Howell. 

The Alton Horticultural Society, which 
embraces Madison, Jersey and Macoupin 
counties, will hold its September meet- 
ing in Jerseyville, where, if present pros- 
pects hold good, a fine display of fruit 
will be exhibited. Cc. 

Jersey County. 





WHY WAR ON BIRDS? 


The farmer sows in order that he may 
lreap an increased measure of what he 
has sown. In doing this he must first 
turn over the soil. This destroys many 
existing plants, as well as animals that 
depended upon them for food. The plants 
thus turned down cannot regain their po- 


sition and must of necessity die, says 
“Green’s Fruit Grower.’’ Not so with 
many of the animals, however, which 


soon work their way to the surface. Some 
of these attack the growing plants, which 
have been made to occupy the place of 
those destroyed by the plow. Others take 
wing and seek suitable food in adjo!ning 
districts, where they add to the numbers 
already drawing upon the vegetation up 
to the point of possible continued supply. 
Here then, the scales begin to vibrate. 
In the field the new and tender crop en- 
tices the ever-shift'ng individuals of 
myriads of forms that have been crowded 
out elsewhere. The result here, too, is, or 
would be, very disastrous were it not 
for the timely visit of flocks of birds like- 
wise in search of food. 


A STRAWBERRY PEST. 


For many years strawberry growers 
have felt that they have been compar- 
atively free from pests which infest 
strawberries. While there have been a 
few pests the number has not been any- 
where near what sometimes may be found 
with other kinds of fruit. Recently 


sprayed on the plants twice or three times 
during the period when this pest is at 
work. If the larvae persist in working to 
within two weeks of fruiting season it is 
not safe to employ this remedy. In this 
case it will be well to use white hellebore 
in a solution of one ounce to three gal- 
lons of water. It is just as efficient as 
Paris green, though not as poisonous to 
man. The latter drug is much more ex- 
pensive than the former.—Ex. 


RED AND BLACK 


HOW TO KILL 
ANTS. 
Ants, the large red and black varieties 


which burrow into the ground, may be 
killed comparatively easily by the use of 
earbon bisulphide, a liquid chemical of a 
peculiar, disagreeable odor. To be en- 
tirely successful, however, the habits of 
the ants must be taken into considera- 
tion. Immediately after a rain is the 
accepted time to attempt their destruc- 
tion, for it is then that the ants are very 
active, bringing out into the sun to be 


which may have become damp. A half 
teacupful—more if the nest is a very large 
one—of the carbon bisulphide poured into 
the nest at this time will usually accom- 
plish the result. The ground being damp 
and cool is also another decided advan- 
tage in that it prevents the too rapid ab- 
sorption or volatilization of the carbon 
bisulphide; consequently a less quantity 
of the chemical is required. 

A word of caution in the use of the car- 
bon bisulphide is deemed necessary. It 
must at all times be borne in mind that 
the substance is highly inflammable and 
under certain conditions 
Matches, pipes, etc., are to be left at 
home when this chemical! is to be used. 
The carbon bisulphide can be procured 
from any druggist and costs here in 
Tucson 530 cents per pound, but can be 
bought for much less, wholesale. 

It is probable that the remedy is not 
practicable on a very large scale, owing 
to the cost of material, 
happens that these ants select for their 
home, from our point of view, most unde- 
sirable places, 
near one’s door. In such cases a sure 
means of eradicating the pest is well 
worth knowing.—W. W. Skinner, Arizona | 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
IMPERFECTLY PERFECT 

STRAWBERRY. 








AN 


I believe I have noticed in ‘American 
Gardening’ that you have an experi- 
mental strawberry plantation. At least, 
I presume you will be interested in any 
new departure in the sexual character of 
the plant and take the liberty of. sending 
you a few flower stems of a strawberry 
plant that bears on the same plant and 
frequently on the same truss or flower | 
stem both staminate and pistillate flow- | 
ers;that is,there are some decidedly stam- 


inate, full, perfect flowers, others only 
partially . staminate, having stamens, 
shorter and imperfectly developed; then 


some decidedly pistillate without any vis- 
ible stamens, 

The plant, so far as I know, is an orig- 
inal seedling that was noticed by me sev- 
eral-years ago on account of peculiarities 


leaf stalks and small leaves. The flowers 
are quite long, so that the flowers and | 
fruit also show above the foliage. The 
berry is of medium size, quite late, 
later than Glendale. 

If interested in this I will be pleased to 
give you further test of some of the fruit, 
I have only a few plants, but will have 
some to show the true character of the 
fruit, I think, writes B. L. Ryder in 
“American aGrdening,’’ to which the 
editor replies as follows: 

The presence of stamens in a transition- 
al condition from one stage to another is 
not to be wondered at. In many plants 
of the Rose family especially (in which 
the strawberry also belongs), this may be 
seen frequently. Of course, with any 
change in character of the stamens it is 
more than likely that such a change is 
produced gradually, and therefore the 
presence of perfect and imperfect flowers 
on one and the same plant is but a nat- 
ural sequence. 

We do not positively recall having 
noticed the fact before, but then we can- 
not say that we have ever looked for it. 
Perhaps some of our strawberry growers 
will have something to advance in this 
connection. 


The RURAL WORLD received a pleas- 
ant call from Mr. James Handly, Secre- 


tary of the Mississippi Valley Apple 
Growers’ Association, Quincy, Ill. 
Mr. Stinson, of the State Horticul- 


tural Experiment Station, called on Tues- 
day on h‘s way to attend the meeting of 
the State Horticultural Association at 
Eldon, Mo. 











THE EVILS OF OVER-SWARMING. 


In order to manage bees successfully it 
is necessary to control the swarms. When 
the season has been favorable and room 
abundant a strong hive is very likely to 
overswarm, that is after sending out the 
first swarm to send another in a week or 
ten days and others at intervals of two 
or three days until the hive is so deplet- 
ed in population that it does not store 
much honey during the rest of the year, 
says ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.” It not infre- 
quently happens that in the strife among 
the queens of the larger swarms that all 
are killed and there are no fresh eggs 
left and then the hive becomes queenless 
until a queen is replaced by the keeper. 
When a hive becomes queenless and there 
are no fresh eggs they cease to work. 
They seem to know that certain deatn 
awaits them. They eat up what stores 
they have and perish. 

It is not profitable as a rule to have 
more than one swarm from a hive dur- 
ing the year. Just how to avoid it is a 
problem. If one were to take the trouble 
he could go through after the first swarm 
has gone off and cut out and destroy the 








strawberry growers have been complain- 
ing of a little green larva that attacks 
the leaves of this plant, eating them full 
of holes and sometimes ceasing only 
when the ribs of the leaves are reached. 
The larvae are those of a species of saw 
fly. The season for its depredations is 
very short, running from ten to fourteen 
days, but dur'ng that time the insect is 
greedy and can do a great deal of dam- 
age. 

It is a comparatively new pest and is 
becoming a dangerous enemy to straw- 
berry culture. Its season begins early 
in May, at a time when the newly set 
strawberry plants encounter their hard- 
est struggle, and when the energy of ev- 
ery plant is bent to the setting and bear- 
ing of fruit. The only known remedy is 
Paris green, the solution being four 
ounces to fifty gallons of water to be 





ini cells, first being sure that one 
| pomiass queen has escaped and is some- 
where in the hive. She will be hard to 
find unless she has mated, when she will 
be distinguished by her length and by the 
guard around her, and if an Italian will 
| be found certainly in the brood chamber, 
‘but if an ordinary black bee she may be 
‘found outside of it. There will then be 
no danger of a swarm at least for some 
time. A better way is to wait until the 
swarm has been hived, then pick up the 
old hive and set it in a new place, say 
ten or fifteen feet away and put the new 
swarm in the o'd place. The old bees who 
were out working will come back to the 
old stand and go into whatever hive may 
be there. Even if it were a strange hive 
they would be accepted because evidently 
|nonest folks hard at work and bringing 
in honey. They will make the new hive 











dried any of their stored up food supply | 


| 
| 





{character govern each member, 


explosive. | 


but it frequently | 


such as public walks, or | 


BENNETT, RAND & CO., Fruits and 
Produce 

|W. #- BLODGET Co., Fruits and Pro- 
auce, 

’. H. BOWLES & CO., Butter, Cheese 
and Eggs. 

CHAPIN BROTHERS, Fruit, Produce | 


CU ya ro CO., Fruits and General Pro- 

T. E. HOLWAY & CoO., Fruits and 
General Produce 

\MOS KEYES & Co., Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs, at oP 

|A. & O. W. MBAD & “SO. Fryits, Pro- 
duce, sete, ‘been? Poultry 

|J. D. MEA & CO., Fruits ne General 
Pro 

P ATOH “— ‘ROBERTS, Fruits and Gen- | 
eral Pro 


other than the bloom; growth strong; tall | 


du 
even | Y¢ RK & ‘WHITNEY, 


The a 





National League of Commission Merchants 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PRESIDENT: W. 8. MITCHELL, Louisville. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: C. C. 
SECRETARY: A. WARREN 
BALTIMORE—Edw. 8. Evans, 214 Light 


street, Baltimore Md. 
BOSTON—H. H. Kendall, 15 F. 
ket, Boston, Mass. 
BUFFALO—B., H. Bean, 

street, Buffalo, N. Y 


H. Mar- 


10 West Market 


CHICAGO—A,. W. Smith, 139 8. Water 
street, Chicago. 
CINCINNATI-—H. C. Beekley, %44 West 


Sixth street, Cincinnati, O. 


CLEVELAND—C. W. Nokes, 36 Huron 
street, Cleveland, O. 
The National League of Commission 


Merchants of the United States admits 
to membership only the most reputable 


dealers, houses that are strong financial- 


ly and morally. 
Rules and regulafions of a stringent 


hence 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cc. H. ANDERSON & CoO., 
General Produce 

BLANKFORD & MEGINNIS, Fruits and 
General Produce. 


Fruits and 


THOS. BOND & ‘SON, Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

I. COOKE & SONS, Butter, Eggs, Poul- 
try and Dried Fruits. 

ate & WILKINS, _ rida, California 

nd Foreign Produc 

HENDERSON, LINTHICUM & cCo., 
Fruits and General Produce. 

T. H. EVANS & CO,, Wharf. Fruits and 


General Produce. 


T. H. KEPNER & CO., Fruits and Gen- 
uce 


eral Pr % 

G. M. LAMB & BRO., butter, Eggs ana 
Poultry. 

| EDW’'D L. PALMER ©& CO., Fruits, 


Canned Goods, Groceries. 


©, SHIPLEY & GO., Fruits and General 
Produce. 
WM. A. SHUTZE & CO., Butter, Eggs, 


Poultry, Dried Fruits 


seer STAUM & SONS, Fruits and Veg- 


ables. 
Ss" rE VE NS BRO. Fruits and Produce. 
SNYDER & BLANKFARD CO., Vege- 
seer one. Fruits. 
Cc. Poh lay M & co., Fruits and General 
Produ 


J.C. LEIR & CO., Fruits and Produce. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


and Southern Produce. 
CONANT & BEAN, Fruits and General 
Produce 


PORTER SROTHERS COMPANY, Cali- 
rnia Fruits and Vegetables. 


fo: 
Ww god RICKER & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


Fruits and Vege- 
tables, 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


Cc. 8. DUDLBY, ,Fruits and Produce, 
es & CO RD, Fruits and Produce. 
é poten, elle oa & SON, Fruits and Gen- 
eral Produ 
J. H, GAIL, Fruits and General Produce, 
— HORNUNG, Fruits and Pro- 


ones R. WILLIAMS, Fruits and Pro- 

PAINE. & WILLIAMS, Fruits and Gen- 
eral Produce. 

POTTER & WILLIAMS, Fruits and Gen- 
eral Produ 

nes, veo "HOUSE, Fruits and Gen- 

uce. 

ISAAC G. VISHION, Butter, Eggs and 
General Produc 

J. J. HITE, Fruits and General Pro- 


duce, 
3 & SHELDON, Fruits and Pro- | 
duce, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. zB. NICHOLS & CO., Fruits and Pro- 
uc 


co., Fruit and General 


i me BARBER, Butter, Eggs, Poultry | 
and Produce. 
BARNETT BROS., Fruit and General 


Produce. 

R. A. BURNETT & CO., Honey, Fruit 
and Produce 

M. L. CAMPBELL, 


and Oys 

CUNEO BROTHERS, Foreign and Do- | 
mestic Fruits, Nuts, etc. 

FROST BROS., Fruits and General Pro- 


duce. 
GARIBALDI & CUNEO, perce 
Domestic Fruits, Nuts, etc. 
Fruits and General 


Fruits, Vegetables 


and 


M. = & CO., 

MOSES GRAY | & CO., Poultry, Eggs, 
Butter, Gam 

F. HEINZE & “CO., Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles 

LEPMAN & BeeGies Butter, Eggs, 


Poultry, Gam 
RF, gd & Co., 


ands MIDDENDORF & CO., Fruits, 
Produce, Butter, Eggs, Cheese. 

A. L. MeCLAY & CO., Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 
. E. NELLIS & CO., Fruits and General 
Produce. 

F. NEWHALL & SONS, Fruits, Apples, 
Cranberries, etc. 
MARK OWEN & CO 
sion Merchants. 
PORTER BROS. CO., California, Domes- 

ag ant Foreign Fruits 
& C. R. SCALES, Fruits and Pro- 
y a 


P. p's ears, Fruits and General Pro- 


SMITH. ‘CORDES CO., Vegetables, Fruits 
and Produc 

H. tic cous oO. im Apples, Cranber- 
ries, Oran; 

" WAGNER & SONS, Fruits and 


wane ne. ‘Low. a: and Produce 
Cc. H. 


0., Vegetables, 
Produc: 
Fruste ang WECRFORTH & CO., 
i d General Produ 
J. eweers & CO., Eggs, Butter, Poul- 
try. Veal. Game. 


Fruits and General 


General Commis- 


EMERSON, St. Paul. 


PATCH, Boston. 


TREASURER: FRANK N 
SERGEANT-AT ARM 


ASS’T SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: G. 


Secretaries of Branch Leagues: 


COLUMBUS—C. C. Vail, 114 E. Town 
street, Columbus, O. 

DENVER—L. L. Melcher, 1520 Market 
street, Denver, Colo. 

DETROIT—John D. Wiley, 2 Wood- 
bridge street, W. Detroit, Mich. 


INDIANAPOLIS—B. F. Hitz, 30 South 
Delaware street, Indianapolis. 
KANSAS CITY—Charles G. Haines, 
W. Fourtb street, Kansas City, Mo, 
LOUISVILLE—Chas, Scholtz, Jr., 316 


112 





W. Jefferson street, Louisville, Ky. 


shippers can feel a greater degree of se- 
curity in dealing with any of the names 
given in the roster below, than to any 
firm not included in its membership. 

A member is expelled immediately 
when he is proven unreliable. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


F. ANKENBAUER & SONS, Fruits and 
Vegetables, 


ARMACOST, RILEY & CO., Fruits ana |© 


General Produce. 
H. ¢, =e EKLEY & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


du 
BENDER, STREIBIG 
y ae 


& CO., Fruit and 


tables. 

s0us CURREN & CO., Fruits and Pro- 
auce, 

F. DELSIGNORE & CO., 


Foreign and 
California Fruits. 


F,. DEVOTO & BRO., Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruits, Berries. 
C, EBERLE, Butter, Eggs, Poultry, etc. 


M. FUGAZZI & CO., 

tables. 

INCK BROTHERS, Southern 

and Vegetables. 

|S. A. GERRARD & CO., 
etables. 

GLAS, BLOOM & CO., 
Fruits, Produce. 

J. B. HAMMER rs co., 
eral Produce. 

F,. HERRIER & CO., 


Fruits and Vege- 


Fruits and Veg- 


Green and Dried 


Fruits and Vegeta- 


bles. 

|D,. HOPPE & CO,, Eggs, Butter, Poultry, 
Game, Fruits. 

J. LEVERONE & CO., Fruits and Vege- | 
tables. 

G, E. MARKLEY & CoO., Foreign and 
Pomesse Fruits, Vegetables. 

F. J. OBLE, Fruits, Vegetables, Hot- 
HR Produ 


PIEPER & BERGHEGGER, 
etables, Butter, Eggs. 

I, * ee & Co., Fruits and Vegeta- 

QUEIROLI FRUIT 72O., 


tables. 
HENRY RANSICK 


Fruits, Veg- 


Fruit and Vege- 
& SONS, Fruits and 


Produce 

P. J. RE Tez, & CO., Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles. 

amet REILEY Co., Fruits and Veg- 


etables. 
TELKER & DUNKER, Fruits, Produce, 


Butter, Eggs, Poultry 
| WEIL, BROCKMAN rid CO., Fruits and 
| Vegetables. 


|S. & M. WHIL & CO.,, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Berries, Melons. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


W. A. BANKS CoO., Fruits and P) oduce. 

A. C. BLAIR & CO., Tropical and Do- 
mestic Fruits, Produce. 

CORSO BROTHERS, oy eente Fruits. 

A. R. DUNCAN, JR., , Butter,Cheese, 
Eges, Poultry, Bratos 


HAAS BROTHERS, Fruits and General 
Produce. 
|A. L. HAYES CO., Tropical and Domes- 


tic Fruits, Produc 
HURD - RICKSECKER, Fruits 


rodu 
THE ‘KELLEY COo., Fruit, Produce and 
s. 
D. MARTIN & CO., Fruits and Produce, 
MYBRS, DEUT 


and 


WEIL & CH, General 
Fruit and Produce Com. Merchants. 
Cc. ye. — ES CO., Fruits and General 
oduc 
STANDARD PRODUCE COM. CO., 
Fruits and Produce. 


STRAUSS & JOSEPH, Wholesale Pro- 
duce Commission. 
GEO. WILLARD, Wholesale Commission 


Merchant. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 


‘HENRY BECKER, Fruits, Vegetables, 
wal, “Me - FISHER & SONS, Fruits and 
EVANS” « TURNER, Fruits and Pro- 
| PL miSCH & SUTTON, Fruits and Veg- 


table 
| WM. LARIMORE, Produce. 
| SUTTON BROTHERS, Fruits and Pro- 


| HENRY TURKOPP & CO., 
pomer Fruits. 

|\J. P. VAIL & BONS, Fruits and Produce, 
Butter and Eggs 


DENVER, COLO. 
|[DONALDSON & HOWARD COM. CO., 


Fruits and Produce. 
HUMPHREY'S + alana cpa co., 


Fruits and Produc 





Foreign and 


| 
iI La. MELCHER Ooms, co., But- 
} Cheese and E; 
\1 LIBBHARDT COM. CO, ” Fruits and Pro- 
| du 
| PINKETT BROTHERS, Butter, Eggs 

and Poultry. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

LICHTENBERG & SONS, Frults, Pro- 


duce, Beans, etc 
McDONNELL BROTHERS CO., Butter, 


ees, Fruit and Poultry 

EDWARD | peas Fruits, Vegetables, 
Bean 

F. P. ReYNOLDS & CO., Foreign and 


Domestic Fruits 





H. F. ROSE & CO., Frults and Produce. 

CHAS. W. RUDD & SON, Fruits and 
Produce. 

ALFRED RUSH & SONS, Fruits and 
Produce. 

WALKER i PRODUCE CoO., Fruits 
and Produc 

iD. O. WILEY. ‘& CO., Fruits, Produce, 
Beans, etc. 


| INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

GEO. HITZ & CO., Fruits and BreSuce. 

JAS. L. KEACH, Fruits and Produ 

ee, a z:. NEUMANN & CO., Fruits “and 

E. F. SHIDELER & CO., "Fruits and 
General | ae oo 


General Produce. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A. W. BEAR COM. CO., Butter, Eggs 
and Poultry. 





MEMPHIS—L. Lawhorn, 342 Front 
street Memphis, Tenn. 

MILWAUKEE—J. H. Wussow, 269 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis 


MINNEAPOLIS—D. W. Longfellow, 
N. Sixth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ws 


MOBILE—Philip Muscat, & 8. Com- 
merce street, Mobile, Ala. 

NEW ORLEANS—George W. Davison, 
Poydras street, New Orleans, La. 
NEW YORK-—E. A. Brown, 306 Washing- 

ton street, New York. 





CANNON & CO., Fruits and Vege- | 


Fruits | 


SYERUP CO., Foreign, Domestic 
Fruits, vy sqttaties. | 
GEO. B. WALTON & CO., Fruits and | 


When a shipper or grower has any- 
thing to ship or consign, it is a safe plan 
to give preference to a League member, 
for if at any time a transaction is un- 
satisfactory a shipper can obtain redress 
by filing a complaint with the National 
secretary. 


J. J. CASTE LAE, Fruits and Vege- 
ta 
|T. C. BOTTOM & CO., Fruits and Vege- 
| tables, 
Cc, CLEMONS & CO., Wholesale Fruits 
| and Produce. 
0. C. EVANS & CO., Apples, Potatoes, 


On'ons and Cabbage 

|GINOCCHIO-JONES FRUIT co., 
and Vegetables. 

A. 8. HAINES & SON, 
ard Produce. 

H, KESTING, Foreign 
Fruits and Nuts 

|CHARLES H. KUEHNE COM. CO., 


Fruits, Vegetables | 


and Domestic 


Small Fruits, Celery and Vegetables. 
PAPENDICK PRODUCE CO., Eggs, 
Butter and Poultry. 
|P. V. ROCCO, BRO. & CO., Fruits, Nuts, 
etc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


|B. H. nog! al hy CO., Apples, Potatoes, 
| Onions, 


and Cab e. 
|W. T. MANUDL, Fruits and Vegetables. 
CHARLES H. KAHLERT, Fruits, Pro- 


duce and Vegetables. 

|KOHLHEPP & IULA, Fruits and Gen- 
eral Produce. 

MAYER, hp tama & CoO., 
Vegetables, et: 

| JOHN SCHAEFER & SONS, Potatoes, 
Onions, Apples, Cabbage, Onion Sets. 

|sc HWARZ BROTHERS, Potatoes, 
Onions and Onion Sets. 

[D. B. SPERRY, Apples, Potatoes, Beans, 
Onions and Onion Sets. 

rE iOMPSON & CO., Fruits, 

| Melons, etc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Fruits, 


Vegetables, 







] CANAL E & CO., Fruits and Produce, 
E. CARTER & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Fruits and Produce. 

7. & GUINEE & CO., Fruits and Pro- 

uce. 

L. oC oy baal & CO., Fruits, Produce 
and Potatoe 

ae & ASHNER, Fruits and Pro- 
duce. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


|B. 2. qoneast & SONS CO., Fruits | 
nd Produc 
NIC ‘HOLS, JANSSEN & KLEIN, Fruits 


and egetables 

PASTORINO La SCHIAPPACASSE, 
Fruits and Nu 

A. J. W. STERCE cO., Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

CHARLES A. SCHMIDT & CO., Fruits | 
and Produce. 


J. SEEFELD & SON, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruits 

R. STAFFORD CoO., aan Produce and 
Grocers’ Specialtie: 

J. H. WUSSOW & CO., Fruits and Pro- 
duce. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


G. L. BRADLEY & CoO., Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese and Beans. 
CONNERY FRUIT CO., Fruits, Nuts, 


Figs, Dates, 
| GAMBLE- oe COM. CO., Fruits 
and Produc 


how “COLLINS & CO., Fruits 
nd Produce. 
|HILLMAN' BRO8., Fruits, Vegetables, 


| Dairy Products. 

LONGFELLOW BROS. & CO., Fruits, 
Foreign and Domestic. 

|PORTER BROTHERS CO., Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits. 

BE. P. STACY & SONS, Fruits and Pro- 
duce. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


| KOumE. 4sMAN & CO., Produce, Poultry and 
Eggs. 
|MERTZ, IBAC H & CO., Fruit, 





| 


Grain, 


Flour, Produ 

| MUSCAT & Lorn, Fruit, Produce, Poul- 
try and Eg 

| MUSCAT FROIT cO., Fruit, Produce, 
Poultry and Eggs. 

ROH & PARTRIDGE, Fruit and Pro- 


uce 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
BERNARD ANTONY & CO., Frults and 
Produce. 
BALL, 


JOSEPH A, Fruits and Produce. 


Fruits | 


Bea 
506, DENUNZIO FRUIT CO., Fruits and | 
ts 


u 
wiatih ink Gen |A. M. EMLER, Potatoes, Onions, Apples | 
ruits and Gen- | 





NIX, New York. 
S: W. 8. GAVAN, Baltimore. 





G. FAIRHAM, St. Louis. 
OMAHA—W H Hazzard, #8 South 

Tenth street, Omaha, Neb. 
PHILADELPHIA—S 8S. Darmon, 120 

Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PITTSBURG—Chas A. Muehlbronner, 

623 Liberty street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
RICHMOND—R. M. MelIntyre, 1320 E. 

Cary street, Richmond, Va. 

ST. LOUIS—G. G. Fairham, 918 North 
Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 

ST. PAUL—J. E. Mulrooney 79 East 
Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Every case will be given a fair hearing, 
the statement of each party listened t 
impartially and justice meted out. 

The League is organized for the benefit 
of the shippers, and below is given the 
full membership. 

CHARLES FORSTER, Fruits and Vege- 
tables 

8. ak BE. H. FROST, Fruits and Vege- 

G. FURMAN & CO., Fruits and Produce. 

FURMAN & PAGE, Fruits, Vegetables 


and Produce. 
we GAMBLE & Co., Fruits and Vege- 
bles, Dressed Poultry and Calves. 
J. i 5 vee & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


l AUSTIN KIMBALL & CO., Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
| E. pM. LOOMIS & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


| Me ‘ORMIC K, HUBBS & CO., Foreign 

and Domestic Fruits 

| JOHN NIX & oo. Fruits and Produce. 

{PHILLIPS & ONS, Fruits, Produce, 

| Poultry, Sarven. 

P. RUHLMAN & CO., Foreign and Do- 
mestic Green Fruits. 

see 4 & FRANKE, Fruits and Vege- 
ables 

A. F. YOUNG & CO., Vegetables and 

8. 


T. A. WATSON & CO., Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


BUTTS, California, Florida and 
Tropical Fruits. 
G. W. ICKEN & CO., Fruits, Game and 


oO. W. 


| Produce, 

at As, Butter, Eggs and 

|\H. G. STREIGHT & CO., Fruits and 
Vegetables. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARKER & CO., Fruits and Produce. 
BROWN & McMAHON, Fruits and Veg- 


etables. 
|G. W. BUTTERWORTH, Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
| J. B. a E MEN NTS & CO., Fruit and Pro- 
1s. s" “DARMON, Fruits, Produce and 
| Vegetables. 
iJ. D. ay a Apples, Potatoes 


| and other Produce. 
ic. G. JU STITCH, Fruits and Vegetabies. 


|W. H. MICHARL & SON, Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
| RCBERTS R ANDREWS, Fruits and 


Veg 
EDWARD ROBERTS, Fruits and Vege- 
|R. A. SHETZLINE & SONS, Fruits and 


Vegetables. 
WM. SMITH & CO., Fruits, Vegetables 
| and nt 
iJ. pai! TH ORN & CO., Apples, Potatoes 
nd Onions 
CO., Fruits and Pro- 


[wat Ww WEINERT & 

J. a WILSON, Fruits, Vegetables, Poul- 

E. 8. 
bles. 

BICKEL & MILLER, Butter and 

|CHAS, DAVALL, Fruits and Produce. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASH & BALDWIN, General Produce. 

CRUTCHFIELD & WOOLFOLK, Fruits 
and Produce. 

DALE & CANNON, Fruits and Vegeta- 


bles. 
DENNIS HAYES, Vegetables, 


/ Berries, 
ete. 

IRON CITY PRODUCE CoO., Foreign and 
Domestic ul 


ts. 
H. , R. McCRACKEN & CO., General Pro- 


uc 

W. E. “OSBORN co.., bgp Produce, 
Butter, Pegs, Pouitr 

SEWARD & URTZ, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Bruits 

sALee M. TRAVIS, Fruit and Pro- 

duce Commission Merchant. 

JOHN WALLACE, Fruits and Vegeta 
bles, Eggs, Poultry. 


| RICHMOND, VA. 


WM. JENKINS & SON, Fruits and Veg- 
etables 
W. McINTYRE & CO., Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
A gaia & CO., Butter, Eggs and 
Poultr 

| JOHN T. * POWERS, Fruits and Vegeta- 


ples 
W. F. ‘SEYMOUR, Butter, Fruit and Veg- 
etables. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








| BARBOT & STORK, Fruits and Pro- y. W. BROCKMAN COM. CO. Ress. 
|- OR ae ey Meets, Provere and jong ‘G. FATRHAM & BRO., Fruits and 
-— 5 {ERBER FRUIT CO., Fruits and Pro- 
‘svBiRES praantco,, Woreign and Do- lat ‘NN FRUIT CO., Foreign and Domes- 
2. ee Se, Sromers One Com> abate BROTHERS, Fruit and 


| JOHN MEYER, Fruit and Produce. 
vant IP NAGELBE, Fruits and Produce. 
OBL ny & SALTER, Fruits and Pro- 


du 
M OTERL, Wholesale Fruit and Produce. 
| JOS. JRITTINER & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


| CHARLES ROTH, Fruits and Produce. 

|RUTY & APPELL, Poultry, Eggs, Pro- | 
duce and Fruit. 

SBEPESSEL, ASHNER & SUGARMAN, 
Fruits and Produce. 

|S. SEGARI & CoO., Fruits and Produce. 

|A. SPANO & CO., Fruits and Vegetables. 

JACOB STICH, Fruits and Produce. 


NEW YORK. 


J.. B. DAHRENEURG, BRO. & CO., 
Fruits and Produc 
BENNETT & HALL, Fruits and Pro- 





|R. W. DIXON & SON, Fruits, Produce, 
Poultry, Game. 
Ss. B. DOWNES Cco., Fruits and Pro- 


HENRY ELWELL & CO., Berries, 


Peaches, Produce. 


|P. M. — Y & CO., Fruits and Vegeta- 


ble: 

CONRAD SCHOPP & CO., Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

| GEO. P. ySCHOPP & CO., Fruits, Produce 
and Vegetables. 


& RICHMOND, Fruits and Pro- 


du 
| TRESCHER & MILLER, Game, Poultry, 
Eggs, Fruits, Vegetables. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R. BE. COBB, Fruits and Produce. 
|R. A. DURKEE, Fruits and Produce. 
C. a EMERSON & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


J. w “ILLEBROWN, Fruits and Vege- 
tab! 
JOHN ad Oe & CO., Fruits and 


Produ 

J. E. MULROONBY & CO., Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits. 

MINNESOTA BUTTER & CHEESE CO., 
Butter and Cheese. 

B. PRESSLEY A CO., Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruit 

PORTER BROS, Foreign and Domestic 
Fruits. 























wonderfully strong and-in the course of 


a few weeks in a good season boxes may | 
be put on whch will soon be filled with | 


honey. 
A close observer will see little or noth- 


ing going on the old hive, just a bee go- | 


ing going on in the old hive, just a bee go- 
conclusion will be that a mistake has 
been made. In coming to this conclusion 
you will be the one that will make the 
mistake. That old h've has nothing in it 
now but young bees and brdod. In a few 
days all this young brood hatches out and 
becomes old enough for field work. There 
will be more stir about it and there will 
be no notion of swarming in that hive. 
The unhatched queens will be disposed of 
and it will be ready to store honey in 
the fall season while you have a good 
chance of getting some boxes of honey 
off the new swarm. 

If this new swarm is not given pienty of 
room above it is likely to swarm again, | 
but not very likely if it has plenty of | 
storage room. If it does swarm, take the 
swarm and put it back. One’ of wwe 
queens will kill the other, or if both 


| should be destroyed there are .plenty of 
young queens ready to take their places. 





BEEKEEPING FOR FARMERS. 





We have not been an advocate of any 


one going into beekeeping on a large 
/scale until ‘t had first been demonstrated 
lthat the venture had been warranted, 
leaves an exchange. Better begin with a 
| colony or two and grow up with the busi- 
ness, Success is usually attained in this 
|manner, and if your locality is good and 
|you are especially adapted to the busi- 
|ness it is an easy matter to grow, and 
| much better than to offer later a large 
lot of second-hand. appliances for sale 
| cheap. We have always been an earnest 
ladvocate of beekeep'ng as one of the in- 
|dustries of the farm. Every farmer 
should produce what honey he can for 
|his own use if not for market. Honey is 
recognized as a healthy article of food, 
can be produced cheaply by the average 
farmer. and we know of no class who 
lare better entitled to this delicious article 
jon the table than the hard working farm- 


ler, and he has only to secure the service 
lof the little busy bee to gather and store 
lit for him. Please do not conclude when 
jyou have secured the colony and placed it 
in some convenient place on the farm 
tale labors are over until the crop is to 
be gathered. Not so. Bees need possibly 
less care than most any industry, but 
what they need must be given at the 
r'ght time and in the right manner. Care- 
fulness, gentleness and observation are 
some of the most essential elements of 
success in this branch of our industry, 
and these put into practice are pretty 
sure to bring success. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SWARMING. 


Hives should be in readiness and at 
least two should be complete and on the 
stand with cinders or sand, says a writer 
in “Orange Judd Farmer.’’ Have some 
extra combs if possible to put in as start- 
ers. i 

Have handy your ladder, saw and 
swarming box, if you use one. As to time 








of swarming there is much truth in the 


old adage, “a swarm in May is worth a 
load of hay, in June a silver spoon, in 
July not worth a fly.” Some swarms 


early in July are very good if you are in 
a buckwheat section where a crop of 
buckwheat honey is much depended on 
for surplus. Still much depends on 
strength of swarm, also care and the 
amount of comb that is placed under 
them to work on at the start. Bees can 
make comb slowly. 


Symptoms of swarming can be seen and 
sometimes a little experience and fore- 
thought in this direction may save much 
time. An almost certain sign is when the 
bees go in the hive after having clustered 
outside around the entrance during the 
morning. Somet'mes swarms may issue 
when the front of hive is covered with 
bees hanging out and as soon as the 
swarming hum starts up they jo'n the 


ranks, but such colonies are or have 
habitual loafers that do not and will not 
work. Uneasiness on the part of bees 


near the entrance ‘s a good indication of 
swarming. 





‘WOODWARD, Fruits and Vegeta- ~ 


4 (196) 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 
BERKSHIRES 
Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 


Son, Roscoe, Ill 


Aug. 8, 19022.—Combination sale, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 2, 1902.—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and har- 


ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 

Sept. 17, 1902.—Combination 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1902.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Il. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1%2.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Il. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 

October 22. 19%2—Geo. W. Jessup, 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, 
Springfield, I). 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


State Fair 


SHOWS 


Rock- 
Clerk, 


Dec. 3, 19%2—Combination sale Berkshires, | 


Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill.; 

Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Il. 

THE TUBERCULIN TEST FOR ru- 
BERCULOSIS 


Cattle owners, and especially those in 
the dairy business were much alarmed 
when the investigations of Professor 
Koch on the subject of bovine tuberculo- 


sis were first mooted, and his conclusions 


if not condemned, were widely disputed. 
In many places, St. Louis among them, 
the efforts to apply the tuberculin test to 
dairy cows was successfully contested on 
the ‘part of their owners, and state and 
city officials were denied admission to | 
make the tests necessary to affirm or re- 
fute the conclusions arrived at by Koch. 
There was a widespread impression that 
tuberculosis was not so prevalent as was 


the case,and that the test pro- 
applied to locate it was only 
a scientific ‘fad.’ Darymen believed 
that their cattle was simply to be a means 
of aiding an experiment which, if disease 
would necessitate 
without or at 
was 


stated to be 
to be 


were proved to exist, 
their slaughter any, 
inadequate remuneration. It 
asserted that abortion generally followed 
the appl cation of the test. The tubercu- 
lin test came into existence through the 
most careful and thorough scientific 
perimentation. It is applied by taking 
the temperature of the animal at 
intervals of about two hours a 
sufficient number of times to. estab- 
lish the normal temperature under 
ordinary conditions. The of tuber- 
culin ts then injected under the skin with 
a hypodermic syringe, generally late 
the evening, and the temperature is taken 
every two hours the following day until 
late in the evening if 
is desired. From lengthened experience it 
is found that the general rise of temper- 
ature begins from five to six hours after 
of the tuberculin, reaches its 
height from the sixteenth to the 


best, 


also 


dose 


injection 
greatest 


twentieth hour, and thence, declining, 
reaches the normal again in the twenty- 
eighth hour. While it may be said that 
the tuberculin test is not absolutely in- 
fallible, it is by far the best method of 
diagnosing tuberculosis that has yet been 


discovered 

While the of experimentation 
with tuberculin has not entirely convinced 
those most likely to be affected by 

cattle and dairymen—the conclusions 
arrived at certainly reassuring on 
many points, and the issue of the Bul- 
n “The Tuberculin Test for Tuber- 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of 
Bureau of Anima! Inaustry, will serve 
to dispel much of the doubt and misgiv- 
ings which were entertained to its ef- 
fects, especially animals. 
The following 
irrived at regarding its use: 

“Those who have had most experience 
with tuberculin have, consequently, fail- 
ed to observe any injurious effects follow- 
eattle. With tu- 
procuces a fever of 


majority 


results 
its use 
are 


letin on 
ulosis,"’ by 


the 


as 
upon breeding 


the genera! conclusions 


are 


ing its use upon healthy 
cattle it 
short duration, and great 
all derangement of the system 
it causes disappears within forty- 
after the tuberculin is admin- 
istered. There appear to have been a very 
few in which the disease was ag- 
gravated, and a greater number in which 
it was benefited by the injection of tuber- 
culin, The cases of abortion following the 
tuberculin test have not numerous, 
even when cows were tested within a few 
weeks of the normal time of calving. ‘Lae 


berculous 
in the 
of cases 
which 
eight hours 


cases 


been 


few cases of abortion which have oc- 
curred May be explained by the fact that 
abortion in cattle is a very common oc- 
currence and that it would inevitably 
happen sometimes after the tuberculin 
test was a mere coincidence, and without 


any relation between the test and the loss 
of the calf. The cases of abortion which 
have been cited appear to be no more nu- 
merous than might be expected to have 
occurred among the same number of cat- 
tle within the same period if the test had 
not been applied. 

“From the investigations and observa- 
tions that have been mentioned, it may 
be safely concluded: 

“1. That the tuberculin test is a wonder- 
fully accurate method of determining if 
an animal is affected with tuberculosis. 

“2. That by the use of tuberculin the 
animals diseased with tuberculosis may 
be detected and removed from the heru, 
thereby eradicating the disease. 

“3. That tuberculin has no injurious ef- 
fect upon healthy cattle. 

“4. That the comparatively small num- 
ber of cattle which have aborted, suffered 
in health or fallen off in condition after 
the tuberculin test, were either diseased 
before the test was made or were affected 
by some cause other than the tuberculin.” 


SPAYING HEIFERS. 





In response to an inquiry by H. C. H. 
in the RURAL WORLD, we have receiv- 
ed a communication from Dr. T. E. White 
of Sedalia, Mo., former State Veterina- 
rian, on “spaying heifers,”” which we print 
below: 

The operation of spaying is theoretically 
very simple; the mortality in the perfect- 
ly healthy and vigorous animal (one free 
from all infectious or contagious disease, 
such as actinomycosis (big jaw), tuber- 
culosis (lumpy jaw), scrofula, etc., should 
not be over half of one per cent. Of course 
this is supposing that the surgeon per- 
forming the operation is thoroughly post- 
ed on antiseptic surgery and is careful to 
carry out this knowledge in every little 
detail. 


ex- | 


fullest informat on | 


To get ready for the work a chute i: 


| made alongside of a strong plank fence by jealled baby beef type is the one 





supplies the market demand. The s0- 
sought at 
the present time It appeareu from tne 


taking the large farm gate off its hinges 
and attaching it, by ropes for hinges, to | 
a post set about eighteen inches, more or 
ess, from the fence. When the animal is 
led into this chute the gate used to 
yush her over close to the fence in order 
that she may be tied securely and firmly 
for the operation. First confine the head 
to the fence, either by means of a halter 
a leading bu!l ring in the nose She 


is then tied to the fence with a rope placed 














just back of the shoulder and another 
thrown over the rump and haunch bones; 
ithis leaves the flank unobstructed for the 
oper ) A good razor (not hollow 
ere i) makes an excellent knife for the 
| work. When you are satisfied that the 
ropes are firmly Secured make a perpen- 
dicular incision five inches long through 
lthe skin only, commencing one inch below 
ithe transverse bones of the lumbar or 
kidney region and about equa distance 
from the haunch bone and rib. The skin 
being cut, tear the transverse mus¢ les of 
the flank apart, with the fingers, to make 
un opening just large enough to admit the 
hand The peritoneum. is now to be 
punctured with the point of a knife; this 
part of the operation requires care or 
there is danger of puncturing an intestine. 
To hunt for the ovaries insert your hand 
and arm, well oiled, into the incision 


where anterior to the kidneys on each s de 
of the back they will be found suspended 
by artery and veins; the other 
end is connected to the horn of the ute- 
rus or womb by the fallopian tubes. It is 
advisable amputate the furthermost 
ovary first; this done either with an 
ec rast ur or spaying shears; after both are 
eut, you can withdraw your hand with 
both ovaries in it; should one drop out in- 
to the abdomen it will do no harm, but it 
of course, preferable to have them 
both out and to know that they are the 
ovaries and not some other tissue, Neituer 
peritoneum nor flank is to be stitcheu; 
two or three stitches through the hide are 
all that is necessary to protect the wound 
| against dust or other septic material. As- 
|epticize the wound with carbolized oil- 
lone to ten—and kee p looking after it every 
| third day until the skin has well and firm- 
j'y united; the stitches can then be cut 
|}and withdrawn. 

Some veterinarians operate on the right 
s'de, while others prefer the left; by oper- 
ating on the right side the large paunch is 
out of the way and there are only the 
small intestines to contend with. ~ sie 
j}surgeon is greatly assisted in the opera- 
{tion if the animal has been kept away 
from all feed for at least eiguteen hours. 
|Feed sparingly for a few days after the 
/operation, and it may also be mentioned 
lthat the. quieter the animal is kept, both 
| before and after, the less danger there is 
jof surgical fever. Spayed cattle do much 
| better in the feed lot than open ones do. 
|Spaying cows for dairy purposes has 
proven, time and again, to be a fallacy. 


one two 


to 


is 


is, 








INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE ECO- 
NOMIC PRODUCTION OF BEEF. 


Andrew M. Soule. 


before the Minnesota 

Society, Jan. 15, 1902.) 
The present age is one of keenest com- 
| petition. 
}cago there were often 40 or 50 animals en- 
|tered in a single class. Mr. Peters, the 
|distinguished English judge, said of a 
sweepstakes competition, that “it was un- 
fortunate that three animals of such 
markable excellence should have to com- 
pete for a single ribbon.’’ Competition is 
a good thing. It makes men strive to ex- 
cel; it makes men think; it sets up high 
standards and engenders a friendly rival- 
ry that makes for progress. 

In the present age can only 
come to the patient and industrious feed- 
and breeder. He who hopes to win 
must keep abreast of the times. He must 
watch the changing fashions which’ vary 
with the coming and going of the seasons 
in animal production almost as strangely 
Stock feed- 
It 


(An address State 


re- 


success 


er 


as the customs of the people. 
ing 
means the 


serious business. 
manufacture of vast 
products. It requires 
not battling 


is a business—a 
economic 
;quantities of raw 


skilled workers, for are they 


to improve an organized creature whose 
physiological functions we understand 
«niy in the vaguest way? Stock feeding 
is an inexact science, and so calls out all 


that is best in man. It will never become 


an exact science because of the variation 
in the composition of foodstuffs, individ- 
uality of the animals, and the influence 
of drouth which makes 6ne form of food 
abundant one year and searce the next. 
One year the feeder can use an apparent- 


ly wasteful ration, while the next year he 
must employ all his skill in combining 
foods so as to get the very largest produc- 
;tion at the least cost 
AIM HIGH. 
An old saying, a worthy one, and just 


| 

jas true to-day as it ever was. It pays to 
|have the best. Whoever hopes to in 
| the vanguard of the cattle business must 
jchoose this sentiment for his motto. The 
jtruth of the saying shown by the 
| sale price of cattle at the recent fat stock 
|show in Chicago. Just think 
| selling for $6,000, another one for $4,500 
jand a Galloway bull for $2,000. Sixty-nine 
| Shorthorns sold for an average of $634 
|Herefords for an average of $880, and %6 
| Galloways for an average of $344. What 
splendid thing for the men who had 
such animals to sell, yet the way to the 
;top is open if a man is industrious, con- 
scientious and uses good business judg- 
ment in his breeding operations. 


be 


was 


of a cow 





he 
ja 


' 


a 


ms 





A GOOD TYPE OF YEARLING. 


The cattle business is in a healthy con- 
dition, and the importance of having ani- 
mal excellence is appreciated more thor- 
;Oughly to-day than ever before in our 
history. The importance of having the 
best not apply to breeding stock 
alone. In the case of range cattle a wide 
variation is observed between the price 
obtained for the best and the poorest ani- 
mals. There were 450,000 of these range 
cattle marketed in Chicago in 1901. The 
best of the steers brought $5.75 and the 
poorest $3.35, or a difference of $2.40 per 
head. This amounted to $1,080,000, and 
represented a direct loss to the owners 
which might have been obviated. 
SUPPLYING THE MsaRKET DEMAND. 
The profits from beef husbandry will 
be measured largely in proportion to the 
skill with which the feeder and breeder 


does 





At the recent exposition in Chi-" 


{ 


judging of several classes at Chicago that 


lanimals of great merit and possessed of 


high finish and good handaiung qualities 


were passed by and the preterence given 
to animals of compact body and fine sym- 
metry. as exhibited in the “Dodd typé 
|The man who hopes to win prem-ums 
must give attention to type, to style, to 
juality and to high finish. Uniformity ts 








THE 


inherent love for live stock 
wins 
breeding herd must become as complete- 
iy 
mals as the magnate does in the direction 
of a great trust. 


persevering and a 
willing to 


viduality, 


mals. 
of the animal organs and how to supply 
their physiological 
vantage. How can he hope to succeed oth- 
erwise? 
hardly hope to aspire to engineer an elec- 
tric road, though it would be just as rea- 
sonable for him to do so as to attempt 
feed and breed stock when he has neither 
studied animal 
surround the business and has no interest 
in such matters, 
mals which 
place in 
probably accounts more for their success 





also of the greatest importance. Animals 


of different colors and different sizes are 


at a great disadvantage when shown be- 


of uniform and color. 


special 


type 
qualities 


side animals 
Naturally 
sought for by the packers as well. 
FEEDER MUST LOVE 
STOCK. 

successful breeder must 
The man who 
high-class 


these are 


mis 


possess an 


The 


premiums or develops a 


wrapped up and absorped in his ani- 


He must be industrious, 
student of indi- 
make any per- 


close 


and 





SHOWING GOOD DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE HIND QUARTERS. 
sonal sacrifice for the benefit of his ani- | 


He must understand the functions 


needs to the best ad- 


One without experience would 


to 


life, the conditions which 


The inborn-love for ani- 
seems to have such a warm 


the affections of all Scotchmen 


as feeders and breeders than anything 
else. 

THE AGE OF ANIMALS ImMrORTAN TL. 
The age of animals has an important 


bearing on the economic production of 


i) i 
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AND WIRY 


BABY BEEF 
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beef. The younger the animal the more 
rapid the gain. Experimental data shows 
that a calf under five months will make 
about two pounds of gain per day on 10 
pounds of skim milk. After that period 
it will require about double the amount of 
food for a similar gain. 

The daily gain of a large number of ani- 
mals slaughtered at the famous Smithfield 
Fat Stock Show at wondon, England, 
averaged two pounds for yearlings, 1.75 
pounds for two-year-olds and 1.58 pounds 
for three-year-olds. These results practi- 
cally coincide with those of the American 
fat stock shows, and demonstrate the im- 
portance of having good animals, of push- 
ing and developing them uniformly from 
birth. According to feeding trials at a 
number of stations the cost of making 100 
pounds of gain on animals under one year 
old is $8.45; one year old and under two, 
$7.42; two years old and unaer three, 
$11.50. It is evident that after two years 
of age about one-quarter less daily gain 
made at a of more than three 
times as much for food. 

Taking the case of a number of carloads 
of range cattle fed for some ten mon.us 
and sold in Chicago in December, the fol- 
lowing interesting results are observed: 


is cost 
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It is observed that the two-year-olds 
sold at the highest price, made the highest 
;profit per head, and were practically of 
‘the same live weight as the three-year- 





olds. Besides the higher profit made on 
these cattle, a year's time was saved, 
which would represent in most instances 


the feeder's profit \t present one-year- 
old range cattle < ot be marketed 
profitably as two-year-olds, but the exam- 
ple shows the important relation of age to 
profit. 


so 


IMPORTANT. 
average animals 
and one-half 


UNIFORM GRO\ TH 

It seems that good, 
should gain about 
pounds per day up to + 
days. At that rate of gain an animal 
should weigh 1,642 pounds. The weight of 
| three-year-old native steers of the poorest 
type would be from to 80 pounds. 
These animals wil! gain about .75 pounds 


one 


700 


a day, or a gain of % pounds in live 
weight in 120 days. The marketable 
weight at the end of the feeding period 


would then be about 90 pounds. The best 


of our native steers brought in off tue 
range when they are thin and poor will 
gain as high as 1.60 to 175 pounds per 
lday. If fed for 120 days when gaining at 


the rate of 1.60 pounds per day they would 
put on 192 pounds of weight, and as they 
would weigh about "0 to 1,000 pounds 
when coming off the range, they would 
finish at about 1,100 to 1,200 pounds. They 
would then weigh 450 pounds less than an 
animal of better iality that had been 
fed and kept growing uniformly from the 
start. The one ci of animals wouid 
bring 6 to 7 cents on the market, while the 
ig more than 5 cents. 
based on experimental 
data collected by writer, and show 
that the nat've animals would 
worth $0; the high grade steer, »ws.52, or 
a difference of $38.52 in favor of the ani- 
mal fed and kept growing uniformly from 
‘the start. 





Ass 


other would not br 
These results are 
the 


best ve 


why so many 
unsatisfactory. 


These conditions explain 
| people find stock feeding 
Of course, it not practicable to high 
pressure feed cattle on the range, but 
they could often be suppl ed with forage 
| where they are now neglected and allow- 
to become stunted On tine average 
farm, animals often treated very 
much as if they were under range condi- 
|tions and there is certainly no excuse for 
such management. 

Whenever feasible the farmer 
grow his own stock. The men who win 
the highest premiums at Chicago try to 
grow their own stock as far as possible. 
Many of the best feeders in the country 
now own ranches in the southwest and 
have their feeding lots and grain-produc- 
ing farms in Iowa, Illinois and other 
states contiguous to Chicago. What the 
farmer needs to do is to use the waste 
products of his farm in the production 
of beef stock. The farmer needs to have 


is 


ed 


are 


should 


many to sell; that is the way to make 
money. The large increase in stock indi- 
cated by the last census shows .uat it 


was chiefly on the small farms, and this 
will be essentially more so in the future 
than in the past, because the range land 
jis now well occupied and the future de- 
}mand will be for animals of higher and 
better quality. One in which 
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PRIME QUALITY. 


farmer can help himself also is to have 
;}more calves of beef quality and not have 
|to knock so many in the head. 
| SLAUGHTER TESTS. 
Some very interesting facts are brought 
out by the recent tests at Chicago. .t 
would seem from those results that it 
was hard to win on the hoof and in -..¢ 
slaughter tests as well. In order to win 
on hoof it is important that animals have 
|the best handling qualities, and in order 
|toget these it is necessary to feed for more 
|}fat than desirable when the animals 
jare slaughtered. In feeding for high fin- 
jish and handling qualities in the show 
|ring, a wide ration and one consisting 
jlargely of corn seems to have generally 
| given the best results; but in feeding for 
| the slaughter tests it is necessary to have 
a better marbling’ of the meat—that is, 
a higher admixture of the fat and lean, 
|which means the employment of a nar- 
|rower ration or one richer in protein. The 
lexcessive use of corn is inclined to pro- 
j|duce an overripe fat, which the butcher 
|does not want. The animal in demand is 
}one that will produce the highest amount 
jof firm flesh from the parts of the body 
from which the choicest cuts are obtain- 
ed, without roughness and without sur- 
plus fat. It was established long ago tuat 
the nature of the ration had a discernible 
influence on the various body tissues, and 
so the man who hopes to produce animals 
that will bring the highest prices in the 
open market for packing purposes must 
be governed accordingly. 

While the slaughter tests are in favor 
of baby beef the two-year-olds would 
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}exhibited was 64.08, the rough fat 7.75, and 


jage farmer to engage in the fattening of 


| calves 


seem to be more profitable, 
the following statements: 


according to 
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Yearlings 3b does cee 742.8 «3.28 
Two-year-olds --. 1,559 994.3 68.76 
The two-year-olds weighed 334 pounds 


more than the one-year-olds, and dressed 
The average per cent 


of dressed meat of all the grade animals 





the per cent of hides 6.01. In the of | 
all the pure breeds the per cent of dressed | 
meat was and of rough fat, 7.97, | 
These figures cover 51 carcasses and indi- | 
cate that the high grade is quite as good | 
as the pure bred for feeding on . aver- | 


case 


63.82, 


se 
age farm. The splendid show:ng made by 
the grades ought to encourage the aver- 


animals more extensively. There are 1,- 
890,000 head of cattle of all classes in Min- 
nesota. By the first cross of a pure-bred 
sire on our native stock the slaughter test 
has been increased 8 per cent, which 
would give the majority of the animals 
owned in the state an increased slaughter 
value of 171,000 pounds, amounting at 3 
cents a pound to $5,736,000. Surely these 
figures are worth the serious 
tion of stockmen. 

Some _ interesting slaughter have 
been made at the Tennessee Station with 
native stock when fed on dry and succu- 
lent food. Those animals fed on dry ra- 
tions showed an average slaugicer test of 
55.94 per cent; on succuient rations, 
per difference of about one 
It has been held that the succulent 
ration was unsatisfactory for beef pro- 
duction owing to the large amount of 
water that would be incorporated in the 
tissues, but the contention has not been 
sustained by our experiments, and the 
importance and utility of ensilage in beef 
production ought to be more generally 
recognized. 

(To 


cons dera- 


tests 


55.87 


cent, a pe 


cent. 


Be Continued.) 


SCABIES (MANGE) IN CATTLE. 





Scabies, or mange, is a troublesome skin 
disease which has prevailed to a great ex- 
tent among the range cattle of the west 
and northwest, and frequent inquiries are 
made for instruction as to its treatment. 
It is a contag‘ous disease by a parasitic 
insect, of which there are two varieties— 
the class Arachnoides. The first one called 
Psoroptes, the second the Symbiotes, The 
first is the one which most frequently af- 
fects cattle. It lives on the surface of the 
skin and gives rise to great irritation and 
itching by biting, and is most frequently 
upon the sides of the neck and shoulders, 
at the base of the horns and at the root of 
the tail. From these points it spreads and 
may invade the whole body. It is evi- 
denced by pimples, exudation and scaling 
off of the skin, falling out of the hair and 
the formation of dry, brown sh scabs, and 
in time the skin becomes dry, thick and 
of a leathery consistence. As the disease 
develops the animals lose flesh and be- 
come weak and anaemic, rendering them 
constitutionally unable to withstand or 
combat the ravages of the mites, and the 
mites multiply their victim weakens. 
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BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 


Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $] 
2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine 


No. 
shoice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, 


0: 
(fi wr 


first lymph and second lymph inclusiy. 


Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco, 


Chicago, New York, 








RAVENSWOOD HERD OF 


LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755. Cham 
of the Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kansas 
enews. Sine r= pio: 

ruickshan ctoria bull Royal Ha: 
E. LEONARD & SON AT Air. ¢ ~~ 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missour 


SHORTHORNs. 


ion Bull Two Years in Succession. Winner 


ity show of 1900 and (omy champion over al) 


by onry Hampton. 
Paclte me” Mo. Ed. Patterson, Manager. 


0 International of 1901 heads herd assisted by the 


Bulls and heifers for sale. ¢ 
Telegraph 








Our Sprciatty—Casey Mixtures, 
obtainable. Our aim, the 

Our Herp B 
times Allce’s Prince 
(14: 608); Prince of 
1901 


herds of the country. 
Address all correspondence to 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


C. M. CASEY, CLINTON, HENRY COUNTY, Mo. 
produced by the blending of the 
best in the land! 
Choice (76360). The highest 
t ) (son of the great Imp. Princess Alice); Imp. 
‘bo Lawn (172599) (first prize calf at great Kansas City Sho 


best blood 


priced bull of modern 
Victor 


w of 


Cattle of both sexes for sale at prices to suit all buyers. 
We can now spare Imp. Blythe Victor (140609) 
flower 5th, together with other Scotch bulls worthy a 


and offer a son of [mp. May- 
place at the heador the good 


Ee. B&B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Mo. 








Of serviceable age. All sired 

RIT 123459 and out of Peri Dushen, Rose of Sharon, 
Lavender Dorrit for sal. or exchange for Scotch 
Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


oe the Scotch Lavender W. A. Harris bred 
Young Mary and Nellie Bly 
bull of equa) merit. 


ball LAVENDER Dor. 
Cows 
Sold for no fault, 


E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo. 








ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers 
that their stock is billed Y airectly to the _ 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








heifers and 100 bulls 
come to see me 





from 8 months te two years 
make VERY low es on any of the above ca 
c= 4-4, y ttle. Write or 


c. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR BALE, consis 
eows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers 


bred, 60 yearii: 
oat wif 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHENA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, mo. 








20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be cold right if taken toon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 








per cow and calf, the 
at $30.50@40.50. 


bulk of sa'es being 





Scabies do not seem to affect cattle 
while they are doing well on grass, nor 
attack those in good condition over three 
years old, Calves, yearlings and two-year- 
olds in poor condition suffer most. 

The other variety of this parasite which 
produce mange in cattle is the symbiotes, 
which cause symbiotic or tail mange. | 
While generally located on the back part 
of the croup and at the base of the tail, it 
may, if neglected, extend over the whole 
body. It yields to treatment, ‘and any 
remedy effective against scabies also | 
good for tail mange. 

Mange is never except 
contagion. Contamination takes place 
either by direct contact—that is, immedi- 
ate, as on pasture, at the stable, etc., or 
by intermediary agents. 

The treatment for and mange 
will be familiar to most farmers interest- 
ed in sheep husbandry, as treatment is es- 
sentially the that for in 
sheep. The animals are dipped in a com- 
pound of flowers of sulphur and un- 
slacked lime. The proportions for dip, as 
well as the whole of the information as to 
the mode of procedure are given in Farm- 


| 
} 
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is 


developed by 


scabies 


same as scab 





ers’ Bulletin No. lez, just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it at the Bu- 


reau of Publication, Washington, D. C. | 


— | 





|ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. | 


Market Report Furnished by Evane-Sni- | 
der-Buel Company. 


| 
as 


of | 


CATTLE—Native receipts about same 


last week, including several droves 


good to cho'ce, which sold from $7.65 to | 
$7.75. Demand for good, thick, fat cattle | 
strong, and prices 10c to lic higher; me- 
dium to good kinds barely steady; com- 
mon grades, 15c to 2c lower than last | 
week. Receipts of cow and heifer butcher 
stuff light, including very few good, and | 
none strictly choice or fancy. Best grades 
ruled strong and demand good; common 
very slow sale at 10c to 25c; lower prices. 


Stockers and feeders in light supply. Best 
grades in demand and lic to 20c 
higher; common and medium strong. Best 
grades milk cows with calves in good de- 
mand and prices strong; common and me- 
dium very slow sale. Receipts of veal | 
liberal, and prices 50c per cwt./ 


good 





lower. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 | 
to 1,700 pounds average, $7.50@8.00. Choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$7.00@7.50. Good shipping and export steers, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.50@7.00. Fair to me- 
dium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, 
$6.25@6.50. Steers, 1,200 to 1290 pounds aver- | 
age, full range, rough to best, $6.00@7.50. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full | 
range, $4.50@7.06, bulk of sales at $6.00@ 
6.75. Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $4.00@6.40; bulk sold at 
$4.65@5.20 
800 pounds and upwards, $4.00@5.50, the 
bulk at $3.85@4.6. Common to choice 
stockers, $2.50@4.75, bulk at $3.35@4.20. Stock 
heifers, full range, $2.50@3.85, and the bulk 
at $.00@3.75. Fancy native heifers sell at 
36.00@6.50; there was a small supply on the 
market. Choice native heifers sell at $5.50 
a6. Best native cows sell at $5.00@5.50 
and good heifers sell at $4.50@6.25. Me- 
dium cows at $3.00@4.00. Fair cows, $2.75@ 
3.00. Inferior, light and old cows, $1.0@ 
2.00. The bulk of all the cows sold at 
$8.00@4.65. Canning cows sell at $2.00@2.90. 
Veal calves, full range, $3.00@6.50 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.25 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.75@5.50 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $4.00@65.00. 
Bulls, full range, $2.75@5.75, bulk of sales, 
$3.50@4.50. Stocker bulls sold at $2.75@3.50, 


; about steady. 
|quarantine division 
| steady to lie lower, the very best grades 
| selling about steady. 





| 25 


Feeding steers, fair to choice, | 


SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts, 626 
cars, 77 cars more than last week, and the 
heaviest rur this season. Quality and 
finish common, with exception of few 
droves. Best fat, good weight cattle, dry- 
lot steers weighing 1,150 pounds and over, 
l0c to 20c higher than last week; medium. 
to pretty good kinds about steady; com- 
mon grades, l0ec to 15c lower. Monday, 
common and medium grades lic to 2c 
but Thursday common grades 
closed strong to 10c higher than Monday 
and Tuesday. Chicago rece‘pts consider- 


lower, 


jab!y heavier than last week; best grades 


jhighest this season; common and me- 
dium grades fully le to 15ec lower than 
last week. Receipts cows and heifers 


light; best cows about l0c higher; common 


and medium steady to 10c¢ lower. Best 
bulls, 5e to lc ‘ower, common and me- 
dium lc to lic lower than close of last 
week. Receipts calves extremely heavy, 


the largest run this season; prices about 
$1.00 per head lower than last week, and 


the lowest this season. Bulk common 
grades beef steers ful y $1.25 to $1.50 lower 
than the extreme high time; medium to 


pretty good kinds, 800 to 925 pound steers, 
even if fat, 75e to $1.00 lower; best grades 
1,125 to 1,300 pound dry-lot fed Texas high 
as any time this season. During the week 
Texas and Indian Territory steers averag- 
ing 603 to 1,169 pounds sold at a full range 
of $2.9046.25, most of them going at $4.10@ 
5.40. Cows and heifers brought $2.40@4.50, 
bulk $2.75@3.45; stags and oxen, $2.50@4.60; 
bulls, $2.35@4.00, and calves, 2.50@3.50 per 








hundred and at $2.50@10.00 per head. 
HOGS—Receipts for week light and 
prices show net gan of lic. A good 


clearance was made at folowing values: 
Butchers and prime heavies, $7.35 to $7.65; 
light mixed, $7.00@7.40; heavy pigs, $6.25 to 
$6.75; light pigs, $5.50 to $6.25; rough 
heavies, $6.00@7 0. 





SHEEP—With 21,000 sheep and lambs on 
for the week, a decline of Wc was 
forced on lambs and 25c on sheep. A fair 
clearance was made at following values: 
values: Best lots of mixed ewes and 
wethers, $4.00 to $4.50; best lambs, $6.25 to 
$6.50; bucks, $2.50 to $2.75; stockers, $2.25 to 
$2.75. 

CATTLE—Monday, June 16, 1902.—Nat‘' 
receipts were light, and the market was 
Under heavy receipts in the 
prices ruled from 


sa'e 


Chicago reported 
20,000, and the market weak to 10c lower. 
HOGS—Receipts moderate; market fully 

lower. 
SHEEP—Receipts light; 
higher. 


5e 


market l5c to 


FOURTH JULY 
Tickets at reduced rates will be sold 
from agency stations to all points on the 
Mobile & Ohio R. R..several days in ad- 
vance with ample return limit. Apply to 
| your nearest ticket agent for rates, tickets 
and further particulars. 


POLLED DURHAM BULL 


FOR SALE. 

Thirteen months old; dark red; a good 
one. Also three high-grade P. D. heifers, 
bred. 

J. G. DOUGHERTY, Jr., 
Otterville, M1. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Heme of Gedey 115675. Steck by him fer sale. 
Godoy bieod. Godoy type. Great coats. Great 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 


RATES. 











the bulk at $2.75@3.40. During the week the 





milkers sold at a full range of $16.00@48.50 





Ww. P. HARNED, 


Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 





| 
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BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
boars ready for service. Allof best breeding and 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattie, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JCHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


§'x extra good Hereford Bulls, eight m ontbs to 

pnd i old, by Sir Garfield 92928, a grandson 
of Garfield 7015. Your choice for $160. J. R. 
NOBLE, Otterville, 11. 


T= name of SAM W. COX bas appeared to the 
readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
land China Hogs. Eggs from choice Plymouth 
Rocks. Write bim again if you want anything at 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branch of 
Frisco System. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Le i 
aR ASA Eee eg on 


a a that will 
rize-winners, 
FARM ERING.B.13, 
Shorthorn Bulls, Southdown Sheep and Berkshire 
Choice breeding. Individual merit. Stock 


~~ 
sold worth the money. Call on or address 
C. A. McCue, Auxvasse, Mo. 
Retention of Placents 


ABORTION Regeatign 2! Piacente 


Kellog’s Condition Powder;is a positive cure for 
hese diseases. Write for circular. Address. 
Ww. ELLOG CO., St. Pau) Minn. 


D. R. THOMAS, 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Poland-China hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Address 

R. F. D. No. 1 
, MONETT, MO. 


Red Polled Cattle. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 
fine stock. 87 Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester. Greene Oo., Me 
BULLS: One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans;3 
* of Easterday ry mes f and 1 Cambridge 
Rose; good quality; Bates bred; will sell at a bar- 
gain if taken soo: 


in. 
uo 
L. G. JONES. fowanda, Ill. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


sire 
yIs 


Meiviile.Ill. 




















Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma ané 
Golden Seabrightchickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Oall on or address 


J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





AUCTIONEERS. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WwW. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer; 
Your Patronage solicited bie. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 
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Shoo-Fly send dig 


“It your dealer dees not 1 y us @ 
your not “we ti 
latest improved double tobe Spent and enough Sheo-Fly ° 
‘or 25¢ for liq nee 
art FREE to those naming imitation they har’ ho)” 
promising to pay express, To will send Sprayer for 


BUGOLEUM “j:.c<" SHEEP DIP 


it. 
Add from 20 to100 water. Cattle dipped or spr®. 
(1 to 30) will be free of ticks and pass the quarantine 





FLY MFG. CO. 1005 Fairmount Ave., Phila..P% 
bas proven Shoo-Fly to be O. K.—EDITOR. 
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STALLIONS ADVERTISED. 





The following stallions adertised in the 
RURAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
are well worthy of patronage: 

Wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
gchade, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 
a sentten Russell 33727, by Alley Russell; 
Dp. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Mongold 28652, Matinee record 2:26%4, by 
Allandorf; R. Cc. Brownlee, Holden, John- 
son Co., Mo. 

Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
tucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 


Ken 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 
Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 


of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 


in Co., Mo. 
“Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 


Co., Mo. 








Distemper has played havoc this spring 
plue-blooded trotters at John 4, 


with the 
Shults’ breeding farm near Port Chester, 
N y. Seventeen foals have died, among 


hem the eolt by The Earl, 2:17, out of 
Sunol, 2:08%. 

Missouri mule is more useful than 
iv South Africa and will be of the 
sreaiest assistance to the Boers in re- 
storing their farms. First among quadru- 
peds in peace and war, the long-eared 
Missouri product is just beginning to ve 


ipprec jated, 


The 


evel 


2:15%, that passed through the 
‘sale in Chicago and was taken 
to France recently, won @ notable race 
n that country. It was a three-mile dash. 
He had eleven competitors, and betting 
is 10 to 1 against him. Carey C. was at 
notable figure on C..cago 


Carey C 
February 


wi 
ye time a 
boulevards. 
Arab Girl, dam of the ex-queen of pa- 
ers, Bessie Bonehill, 2:06%, owned at 
Maple Leaf Farm, South Charleston, O., 
has foaled twin fillies by Axius, son of 
Axtell, Both are reported alive and doing 
well, This is especially remarkable, as 
Arab Girl is 20 years old. 
The valuable chestnut suckling colt by 
Allerton, 2:09%4, owned by Millionaire W. 
E. D. Stokes, New York city, was found 
dead in a paddock at the Patchen Wilkes 
stud farm, in Lexington, Ky., last Wed- 
nesday night. Horsemen regarded th's as 
one of the most valuable trotting foals 
er dropped in Kentucky. 


Probably the oldest trainer who wi. 
have a stable in the Grand C.rcuit this 
vear is Orrin Hickok, who recently ar- 
rived at Cleveland from California wito 
he pacers Clipper, 2:06, by Diablo, and 
a green one that last season 
as a 
man 


rhornway, 
was timed a mile in 2:8 in a race 
three-year-old, Hickok is an old 
ow and may simply train the horses and 
some one else drive them in their 
ices. It was twenty-two years ago that 
drove St. Julian to a record of 2:11% 

making him the champion trotter, and 

then he lacked much of being 4 


ne man 


Next to the meat trust, the worst puvlic 


emy at present is the automobile. Acci- | 
nt follows accident as these motor-cars 
crease in weight and speed. Fright- 
ed horses run away, pedestrians are 


and mangled, and the jug- 
stop or say so much as 
continue un- 


knocked down 
gernauts never 
pardon,” but 
moved on their death-dealing way. 

freak racers, a mach ne built in the 


Beg your 


form of a pointed cylinder, speeding 
gainst time at a rate of over a mile a 
inute on a Staten Island boulevard, sud- 

bolted into a row of spectators, k:li- 





of them and seriously injuring ten 
Have horsemen made their entries to 
various classes opened for them at the 
olumbia, Mo., Fair? These 
stakes are advertised in tne 4. 
VORLD them over and bear in 
d these entries close June 20, not July 
n the same box that 
caught by 


classes and 
aseal 


Read 


Dar get caught 
horsemen were 


g the entries in time for tne State Fair. 
etter mailed after the day of closing 
ist all be returned. The rules in Mis- 
ri will be vigorously enforced. Be- 
‘use the entries of the Southwest .uis- 


ri Circuit do not close unt 1 July 1, do 
conclude that the Columbia entries 
ot close till then, for they surely will 


June 2. 


Moberly trotting and pacing meet- 
§ wil not be a failure, after all ue 
Kes or purses have been changed to 
" ich and entries will not be closed 


24. It is one of a ser.es of meet- 
zinning at Moberly July 29 and go- 
from week to week to Columbia, 
h Hill, Sedalia, Holden, Harrisonville, 
ola, Kansas, ete. The Moberly meet- 
£ is managed by competent men and the 
ick, grounds and general accommoda- 
ns can't be beaten in the state. All 
n having horses should make entries at 
nee. Should anything happen to their 
orses before the closing of entries they 
‘ve the right to withdraw them. The 
eeling takes place so soon after the 
ing of entries that the management 
‘ould like to be assured that their classes 
\ fill, so as to make the best possivie 
rrangements for the meeting. Every 
can rely upon the most courteous 
vatment at Moberly. See the advertise- 
‘ent on this page. 
It j 





y 





g£ on 


* said the government is considering 
‘dvisability of establishing a ranch 


the Philipp'ne Islands, where all the 
rses 


and mules required for the mili- 
Y Service in these islands can be raised 


Sreat saving. At the present time 
= 





Lameness 


in all forms and Curb 
Balint. Spavin, Sprained 

etc., all yield readily to 
and are permanently cured by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Used and Endorsed by aerees 
N in : Express Company 
‘hing equals it when used internally pe Colic, 
Tutes istemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
ye 4 s American Condition Powders 
Specific for i impure blood and all dis- 
eases arising therefrom, 


ee RE BE, Sr gee 
Cterinary E. Jak y- 
mm S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Be St., Boston, Mass. 


32 
- alled Elixirs—mome genuine but Tuttle's. 
* all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 








‘ Reware of so-< 


One of ! 


not mak- | 


every head of stock landed there has cost 
the government nearly $1,000 (gold). Then 
it is generally conceded that imported 
Stock can not stand the climate as well 
as the native animals, and that it dies 
much faster. With native-bred horses, 
receiving the care that is given all gov- 
ernment stock, deaths would be compara- 
tively few, and such casés where cavairy 
regiments are, practically speak'!ng, crip- 
pled through the lack of mounts, would 
not exist. The government can raise its 
own stock by having its own ranch at a 
cost ranging from %50 to $100 (gold) a head, 
A horse raised there would be smaller 
than the average American horse, and be 
adapted for cavalry service in this coun- 
try. It is acknowledged by many cavalry 
experts that the American horses are, in 
the majority of cases, 
ing purposes in these islands, it often be- 
ing found impossible to get them over the 
rough and steep mounta'‘n trails, 
while smaller horses could easily meet the 
difficulty. If cavalry is to be maintained in 
the islands, it seems as though the war 
department will be forced to consider the 
scheme of having a horse ranch in the 
islands in order to keep the mounted regi- 
with mounts. 

of the “Western Horseman” 
gives some excellent and timely advice to 


too large for scout- 


narrow, 


ments supplied 


Columbus 


managers of fairs in regard to putting 
their stables in order to receive their in- 
mates at the coming fairs. He says: Now 


that the drouth throughout Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska has been broken, 
and rains are frequent, it stands the man- 
agement of various racing associations to 
begin at once the work of placing their 
stables in proper condition. Nothing so 
'thoroughly disgusts an owner of a trotter 
or pacer as to be caught at a race meet- 
ing where the stables are covered wita 
leaky roofs. It is not fair to “tax’’ a man 
$2 for stall rent and compel him to stand 
his horse in the mud, or cover the stall 
with canvas cover in which he ships his 
“bike,”’ in order to prevent the roof from 
leaking. Not enough attention is paid to 
the minor things at many western race 
meet ngs. The stalls are still filled with 
refuse bedding of last year's use; the piles 
of manure have not been hauled away 
from before the stall doors; the roofs have 
jnot been looked after; the broken hinges 
have not been replaced with new ones; 
the partition boards in many stalls are 
broken and need attention. Horsemen ap- 
preciate clean stalls, substantial doors 
and partitions, and roofs that will “shed” 
water. The interest and welfare of the 
man who pays” .«.ie freight’ should be 
looked after. He is not a bad fellow; has 
lots of friends and considerable influence. 
It is well enough to have his good will, as 
jit may prove of benefit in securing en- 
tries at future meetings. 


THE MOBERL: FAIR. 

We regret exceedingly that there were 
not enough entries to the different classes 
to fill satisfactorily the Moberly races. 
But there is a lesson to be learned from 
it that should not be forgotten. It is this: 
Horsemen will not as a rule make entries 
for a single meeting. They want to at- 
tend a series of meetings when they start 
out. It don’t pay to go to any one place 
to compete in races. The management 
made the mistake of not advertising their 
meeting as one of a series of six or eight 
and giving special force to Luis 
This was done 


meetings, 
part of the advertisement 
in the advertisement of the races at the 
State Fair. Had it not been done there 
might have been a failure of entries tuere 
also, as the entries closed a month before 
the others in the same circuit, and most 
of the lists of entries are quite large, and 
a large number of entries had to be re- 
turned, as Secretary Rippey writes us, be- 
cause they were made too late, many 
| thinking they closed with the balance of 
|the cireu't, July 1. It is highly important 
ito beccme one of the !inks in a chain of 
|meetings if a large entry list is expected, 
jand we feel confident if this matter had 
been fully understood the moberly meet- 
ling would have had a full list of entries, 
has the beautiful fair 
igrounds in the state, and has one of the 
tracks in the west, and those 
managed ‘ts affairs have al- 
courteous to horsemen, 
every dollar due 





| because it most 


mile 
have 


| best 
who 
been 

them 


ways 
paying 
them. 

If the Moberly management wil! bear in 
suggestions we can promise 
as large an entry list 
in the state, and 

would 
July lo, 
first 


very 
promptly 


these 
another year 
as any society will have 
iwe still believe if the 
again open their entries to close 
land advertise that it would be the 
|meeting in a series of seven meetings, all 
| easily reached, they would receive enough 

meeting the 


mind 
| them 


managers 


lentries to hold a successful 
week before the Columbia meeting 
If horsemen who intend to take 
meeting and in the 
Shipment Southwest M‘ssouri Circuit feel 
willing to make entries in the meeting at 
Moberly, which was to be held commenc- 
ling July 29, would write Mr. E. ww. ~.vd- 
lerts, Secretary Moberly, Mo., there is no 
| telling but that the meeting coulu yet ve 
| held. 

Since the above was written we 
letter from Secretary Roberts 

meeting will take place as 
advertised, July 29, the week 
preceding the meeting at Columbia, only 
lthat the purses for trotting and pacing 
|have been reduced to $300 each, instead of 
| $400, and the entries will close 
| July 15. We will give date positively next 
week. All who want a good track to con- 
dition their horses and to prepare them 
for the Southwest Missouri Circuit showu 
move on to Moberly. We feel quite con- 
fident that every class will fill. Write the 
Secretary at once of your intention to 
make an entry. - 


part at 


the Columbia bnort 


have re- 


saying the 


| 

jce ved a 
: 

| originally 
| 


probably 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 





By L. E. Clement. 

The “Review” and the western cor- 
respondent of the “Western Horseman” 
have taken some pretty close shots at 
“Winfield James” for the statement that 
Vendora was being used as a family an- 
imal in Kansas, and it gave them an op- 
portunity to state what was known to all 
the readers of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD that she belonged to Mr. Easta- 
brook of Denver and was in charge of Joe 
McGuire, and was driven by him in all 
her races after Harrisonville. It now de- 
velops that Mr. James wrote that the 
dam of Vendora was used in Kansas as a 
family animal, and “the devil’’ and the 
proofreader are the unfortunate offenders. 
Columbus, in ‘““Western Horseman,” says 
a good horse that can trot three heats 
around 2:20 can win a barrel of money in 
the ten weeks of meetings in Kansas and 
Missouri, including the Short Shipment 
Circuit. This is the substance of his state- 
ment: I write from memory. Some one 
(I did not learn who) realized that Co- 
lumbus, for once in his life, was pretty 
near right. So went over to Jerseyville 
and bought Imarone, 2:204, and will try 
the game. Imarone can come as near do- 
ing the trick as any mare I know of. The 
big sorrel stallion Merrybrook, 2:30, is an- 








other that can do it. 
Timber, 2:21. 
that Lady 


So, also, can Little 
I am under the impression 
Lewis, the inbred Prince Me- 


3. Duglass T.. gr. gs. by —; D. A 
Wyaconda, Mo. 

. Porter, b. g., by Walnut Boy; P. 
E. Williams, 


Rain and sweat 








dium mare i y aily’ - have no effect on se ’ ar Bunceton, Mo. 
7 e in W. H. Daily’s string, can hnenens treated 5. Redrock, 2:20%, b. g., by Courier, 2:15; 
© it. Of these, all are eligibie to the with Har- E O. H. Myers. Lawre eneeburg, Ky. 

2:20 class, one to the 2:30 class and one to a " at ; gs. by Norval; O. H. 
ie pepe wf : alias sists < 3 Mye " zawrenceburg, Ky. 

any old clas Ss. A short time since I was k theleath. 6. Miss Ingle, b. m., by Benefactor, 
looking over one of the lowa agricultural er soft and pli- a Se 4 A. Frye, Marshaltown, Ia. | 
papers, and noticed this statement: Iowa ee > m., by Lex; J. A. Wells, | 
i 0rts ore orses F state i > . : >, Kan, 

— — horses than any state in the No rough sur- 8. Robert B., gr. g., by Caneland; A. J. 

. . e ‘ 


has more and larger import- face to chafe Hook, Georgetown, Ky 





ers, yet her horses are not up to the aver- | Igy 22dcut. The \ | % MecClary, b. h., by Mercury; J. N. 
age for quality. I studied over the mat- | rahe } | Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. 

~~" . . only keeps @ , | 9. Katherine Clay, br. m., by Bermuda 
ter and came to the conclusion that it it like ¥ \ | Chief; J. N. Wallace, Atlanta, Ga 
could not have been stronger or better ee, Dae a ; 2:23 Trot, $500.00 Purse. 
Stated. English buyers of coach horses as long by the : t. Golddust Maid, bik m. by Silver 
aver that the American trotting-bred Faas — AA fatal J. E. Bigg, Garden City, 
coacher is the best in the world, hav:ng | 2. Rustic B., b by Newcomb; W. 
purchased and tried all the so-called Hackley Moberly, Mo. 


| 3%. Kelley, b. g., by ©. F. Clay; O. HM 
Myers, Lawrenceburg, Ky 

| 4. Warren Cox, b. s., by Dr. 
| L 


coach breeds in BPurope. 


The Connestoga of Pennsylvania, 


built 
pu | Jno. 


Cox; 








up by selection of home-bred stock, was . Stanley, Butler, Mo 

better as a draft horse than anything we 5. Elma .0., blk. m., by Red Baron; T 

have ever imported. Two centuries ago 1 6. an we ae ay oi 

we imported from the mother country the | City, Ia. — oo 

best they had—the common pacing stock | i. Adaleen Boyd, b. m., by Electrotype; 
. ” “> re 

of the country Near the Same time the | & Infelice, b. ie + Thorn: Sam | 

Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam | Bruen, New Hampton, Ia. y 


brought in their horses from Utrecht. In |YOu some idea of the magnitude of our | 3-Year-Old or Under Pace, $300.00 Purse 





Wilkes; | 
Higginsville, Mo. | 
Walnut Boy; 

Grove, Mo 


Edwards, 
4. Trixie H., b. g., by 
Pilot 


of last year. 
guires 107 


Morgan, the 
this or any 


best road horse ever bred in 
other country; 


all probability, a cross between these two | business. Our business increased at an ex- os G 4g - | ota Paynesville, Mo 
‘ J - 7€0. . e ro, &8., é 40) 
classes of horses in the eighties of the |traordinary rate in 1901, and the increase | A, Wettermark, Jr., PR Mt Bag ty 
seventeen hundred century gave us the |8° far this year has exceeded the increase | 3. Katie Dean, b. m. by Prest 1 
When we tell you that it re- | J. M. 


one that has people to attend to our office riman Bros., 





fused kindly with our trotting-bred stock, |Wrk alone you can imagine that we are | 5. Loula D.,, br. m., by Walnut Boy; O. | 
giving the offspring more snap and brain doing a very large business ‘ mf payhours, Greenridge, Mo. ’ 

than they would otherwise have and add- At the present rate of business we will ‘ a Swope. Ww tane, Vigtaut Boy; N. 

ing road qualities to the snveed attained |¥€ compelled to build an immense factory | 7. Trilly, bik. f., by General Boas; Jno 

without this addit'on. The more importers — year, and we are now planning for L. Stanley, Butler, Mo. 


horses | this important event in our history. We . ay §:: 


will have to build at least twice as large | % Le Te 
las the three buildings we now occupy. Ww. 

| Of course, we are gratified in being abl 10, 
such a report, as it 


Howard 

Fayette, Mo. 
Medi, b. m., by B. B. M.; J 

Ww Erie, Kan. 

Georgia, br. m., by Actionward; 
G, Stiles, Cartersville, Ga. 


lowa has and the nee Ge 
they import, the lower will be their aver- 
age value for domestic purposes. 

The same paper, in a more recent is- 


more foreign 


Geo 








sue, in answer to a correspondent, avers: jto make is absolute | 11 Mary Goal, by Bobbie Wilkes; Dr 
First, that horses live longer in England, |PToof of the superior merits of our goods, | Bennie Meigs, Malcom, Ia. 

and second, that ponies live longer than |Our largest growth is in states where 2:30 Trot, $1,000.00 Purse. 

larger horses. I very much question the |f@Tmers and stockmen have been using | }; FPlecteer, b. h., by Expedition; Colman 
. ’ our food for the } . . Stock Farm, St. Louis, Mo 

first statement, but probably the latter is | oc tor . ongest time. People| 9 pr Ego, br. s., by Egotist; G. M 

correct. j will not continue to use anything year Bunker, Sabetha, Kan. : ger: 
It was stated that C. M. Clay, 22, was |#fter year unless it g:ves satisfaction. 3. a ~ tp gr. g., by Axtell; J. F. 

; te ee Se di Wiih best wishe ‘ . we ane Clark, Liberty, Mo. 

able to show a 2:30 gait at 30 years of age. ‘ est wishes for the future, we are 4. Rozell; — J. M. Metcalf, San Diego, 

Aladdin, at 29 years of age, sired 18 colts 5 Very truly yours, eg al. 

from 21 patrons, a very high average for a | INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD Co. 5. 1 oo Fem, i &. H. R. Hyatt; 

or shes i P r, So . . ; . V. Edwards, Denison, Tex 

horse at any time in life. bo so ate Tabor uth Dakota. 6. Braxton B, b. g., by Carlisle: R. O. 
Jennie Martin, dam of Altoona, 2:22%, ernational Stock Food Co., Minneap- Harris, Sedal'a, Mo. 

trotting 2:16% pacing, and granddam of | ©!8, Minn. ‘, Harry Johnson, s. g., by Martyr; Eu- 





gene H. 
. Pauline 
wonderful Oo. H 


Spratt, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Simmons, b. m., by Simmons; 
. Myers Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


Gentlemen—I have used 


Black Hawk Monelaus, 2:22%, 
Stock Food" 


farm of L. 


d'ed on the 
B. Sidway at Godfrey, IIL, at 


“International | ¢ 
and found a 


the age of 34. She was a strongly bred growth in a bunch of pigs. | recommend | 9. Rasess le % gr. m., by Prince Me- 
. J ae Aes te “Internati 1 Stoc Pood” . dium; J. A. Wells, Brie, Kan. 
Morgan mare, Nearly all the imported onal Stock Food" to any one |w, Ma, br. m., by Naboth; A. J Hook, 


who raises hogs. Yours truly, Georgetown, Ky. 


horses have more or less draft blood—lI 

all except the thoroughbred. A JOSEPH J. HLAVAC. i. — och ii by, Hllamere; W. R. 
careful record of draft blood kept by the |... ———— 2 sot ag OR cy ge Bh . 
Indiana and Ohio Ins. Co. of Crowauiar. ENTRIES TO MIseOUR| STATE FAIR * Tag we 
ville, Ind., of all draft blood insured by F |13. Belle Gastin, b, m., oy Ellerslie 
them, shows the life of the draft horse to 2:45 Trot, $500.00 | + a mes; "A; A, Ritemiller, KNGxvilts, 
be only about 12 years. It is safe to say — 14. R. W., 8. h., by J. N. 
that the long-lived horses of the Brit'sh | 1. Electeer, b. h., by Expedition; Colman 144 lace, Atlanta, Ga. 


people will be found among thoroughbreds | , abtork, Farm, St. Louis, Mo. — en br. m., by 
2. Go 10rn - Nz . 





may say 


Phil 








Goldzil; Wal- 


Potential; 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















or the Irish Galloway, the only pacing J. E. Biggs, Mie by Sliver 3 horn; |15, ; J. W. Hicks, Houston, Tex 
horse they have left. The more the Ameri- | 3. Luvena, b. m., by Norval; E. T. Let- | 2:23 Pace, $500.00 Purse. 
can trotter is exported the greater will be ton & Son, Ww alker, Mo. 5 ee | 1. Monbelle, r. m., by Waverly Prince; 
the demand for him throughout all | * Feat Express, b. os by | Ashland | 2 Colman Stock Farm, St. Louis, Mo. 
Europe and among all civilized people. Grain “Valley, Mo. —— roe) oe SS & os yee Boy; ™ 

At Galena, Kans., at a meeting of half- | » Rosell; — J. M. Metcalf, San Diego, | 3. Fannieline, b. m., Woodline; W. D. 
mile heats held June 10, 11 and 12, there | ¢ Uncle William, b i uverstrest, Lincoln, Neb. 
was a display of early speed, both trot- i? att; ‘wank, i a = My- ? we OD Bebe Ware Ge, 
ting and pacing. E. Knell made his bow | 7. Braxton B., b. g., by Carlisle; R. O. Til. 
to the Galena audience behind Emma Me- | , piarris,, Sedalia, Mo. 5. King Walnut, gr. g., by Walnut Boy; 
i - ts oS) ie . ‘a le mmons. m., by S.mmons; Moore Bros., Clinton, Mo. 
Gregor, by Ben McGregor, dam by Tom O. H. Myers, Lawrensburg, Ky. 6. Adrian the Kid, br. s., by Adrian 
Powers’ thoroughbred, Lady Lewis, by ; % Allison Cox., br. s., by Dr. Cox: J. R, Wilkes; T. Frye, Marshaltown, 
Prince Medium, dam by the same horse, 10 aeenerions, ‘Butler, Mo. B lowa. 
was a dangerous attendant all the time, 2: Wells Erie bs. by B. H. M.; J. A. | 7 —r ete "Ge he ney A — 
and there were those who insisted that | 11. Ma, br. m., by Naboth; A. J. Hook, | 8. Kathrine Cay, br. m., by Bermuda 
Daily was so strong that a derrick should 12 Amalft Th gt. Ky. Chief; 4, N.' Wallace, ee | Hei 
ae iy Rt 7 apres 2, Ama + SY. m., by Alcyone, Jr.; | 8 Diploma, b. g., by Mercury; J. Val- 
have been used to take him out of his | Phillip Reinsch, Stuttgart, Ark, peg y Rd Ga. 
seat. Emma McGregor won, but I saw | 18. Bertha Egmont, b. m., by Egmont; | 9. Margaret W., gr. m., by Ready Boy; 
those who were uncharitable enough to , ms E.L. Truitt, Ft. Madison, la. Geo, E, Anderson, San Diego, 
insist she could not have déne so without | t. woe Wellnes. be. mi, By. Potential; % V ren} — ya Re arte: neice 
assistance. 5 \ me »Golaeil: TN r 7 spree ‘ 

" 8 os nn ee a | 15. i. eg oes J. N. Wal- | 2:20 Trot, $500.00 Purse 

n the 2:20 trot, Merrybrook drew the 15 é “sg on : Ni | 1. Imarone, r. m., by Cicrone; J. 8 
pole, Hazle Grant second and Little Tim- |°” Wingtie:d, 'F ae ae Mm scam Wm. Hackley, Moberly, Mo 

> a: 3 » 9 7, = > % . . , , y ° 
ber third. The scoring was tedious, but 116. Bonhie Med.um, ch. m., by Bonnie | *. mary | Hunter, br. Fe Ne A ha 
Mr. Sumner, the starter, said in halt- | oGregor; W. 8. Sears, La Plata, 3. Golddust Maid, blk. m., by ‘Silver 
mile heats he could not afford to give any |,- Noes | Thorn; J. E. Biggs, Garden City, 
* 1%. Fred B.; - J. W ks, § 
one the advantage. To a good send-off , Te . _— eee | Ra 
! 


Electrotype; 
Georgetown, Ky 

, b. h., by Aberdeen; A. J 

ieorgetown, Ky. 

Senator A.; W 


an. 
4. ae Boyd, b. m., by 


they got the word, Hood, 
s, t 


Hazle Grant in second place 
Timber on the outside. In a 


Merrybrook leading, | 17. 
and Little 
desperate | |. 


Tex. 
Candy; — J, W. Hicks, Houston, ‘lex, 
2 Pace, $5.00 Purse. | 5. 
Monbelle, r. m., by Waverly Prince; 





eam y 
Hook, 
6. Senator W., b. s., by 





hs 3 Puy ere HR Sage! Colman Stock Far Auis, | } 
fight for so short a distance, Litt'e Tim- 2 Bunkie Maid. a. ng sree, | O. Woods, yg la. 
ber outfooted Hazle Grant and finished D. P. Holcomb, Alexandria, La. 7. Bonnie Thomas, ch. g., by Bonnie Mc- 








in second place, Merrybrook winn ng in| 3% King Walnut, br. ¢., by Wainut Boy; le at ah? eeee, "ia Plata, Mo. 
2 " . « 8, 
1:09. In the second heat L’'ttle Timber . Moor Bros., Clinton, Mo. . ; Tex por 
it Pig, SR Sa abel ee FT 1. Waiter G., s, s., by Counsel!or; Pr. Bs. , 
went to a break and fell back to snare th Williams, Bunceton, Mo. 3:00 Trot, $200.00 Purse. 
Grant, but recovered and won the heat in | 5. Miss Johnson, b. m., by Equity; Ravy- 1. Gold Thorn, b. s., Silver Thorn; J. E. 
1:09%. In the third heat Merrybrook again a ot Stock Farm, Grain Valley, | Biggs, Garden City, Kan. 
‘ ‘ ; . Mo. |} 2, Male Boy, b. s., by Senator W.; W 
took the lead, and won in 1:08%, Little | 6. Nutwood Grattan, b. h., by Grattan; rig poo Ah et Bol la 
Timber winning the race. W. H. Daily | ‘ B. B. Brandt, Montgomery, Mo. | 8. Senator M.. b. g.. by Fast Express; 
won the 2:40 pace with Young Hal, by | © ty ibe sg = 8., by mg gl Henry Revensmere Stock Farm, Grain Val 
‘ La a : : ‘ . < ndrah, Jefferso: yd Mo ley, Mo. 
Hal Dillard, first dam by Happy Me- | 8. George §8., b. g., by Ambassador; H. | 4 Kite. Miller, b. s., by Ellersie Wilke 
dium, second dam by Indian Chief. There 8. Duvenick, Jr Californ.a, Mo. R. G. & A. W. Thompson, Drextell, Mo 
will be plenty that will want this big | 9. 7 es 4. g., b a ee,’ O. H.| 5, Magic Wells, b. g., by B. B. M.; J. A 
b: me of cao , : Myers, Lawrenceburg, Ky Wells, Erie, Kan. 
[bay son of Hal Dillard be fore this time /10, Roy Honeywood, br. 8. by Honey-| ¢ Sant ay b g. by Sam Bstis; A J 
next year, Second money in this pace | wood; W. J. Mason, Sedalia, Mo. Hook, Georgetown, Ky. 
went to the “Katy Flyer,” by Train re Goidmarch, b. g., by Billy Golden; C.| 7. Gratis, bik. m., by Refero; Geo. G 
Time, 2:10%. dar ' Kate : oe tel f D. Broadwell irmer City, Ll. ptiles, Cartersville, Ga. 
Tim 10%, dam of Kate Bender, 2:20%4. |i2, Colvineer, ch. s., by Head Piece; Fred | 7 maiiie ee ty by Post Boy; Geo. G 
This is a good mare, owned by C. M. | Colvin, Sedalia, Mo, j Stiles, Cartersville, Ga. 
Sumner, who will lay her up and cam- |13. Major Cox, blk. s., by Dr. Cox; J. L. | 8 Amalfi R., gr. m., by Aleyone, Jr., 
align Y let, 2:11%, nifamile tras Staley, Butler, Mo. | Philip Reinsch, Stuttgart, Ark 
* 1 a ie % ‘ a On halt mile track. 14. Whaley, br. g., by Siroco; Dell Bates, | g pry, d ib . J. W. Hieks, Houston,Tex 
ou Bet wil! be in Joliet, Ill, before this Fort Worth, Tex 9 Candy J. W. Hicks, Houston, Tex. 
issue of the RURAL WORLD reaches its |15. Johnny Neale, blk. 8., by Howard | ‘ 
| readers Are you lucky? If so, send to — Geo. W Smith, Fayette, | Wolcott, Vt., May 27 
Mo 


E. Knell, Knell’s Dr'ving Park, 
Mo., for season ticket to the 
incluing a 
Electioneer. 


Carthage, | 14. 
fair this fall, 
Anteros, son of 17. 
will get this, one | yy 


Tuttle: 


used you 


Anna M., b. m., by Tw 
Marshalltown, Io 
Alcaro, b. g@., by 
Erie, Kan, 

Mary E., b. m., by 


rister; T. A.|Dr. S. A 


} 
oe | Having Elixir for some 
Aleanta; J. A. Wells, | Having 

jeuring a 


jhorses, | can cheerfully 





chance on 
Some one 


and several ailments in 


recommend it to 


sprain 
Courier; A. J. 











of the best sons of Electioneer, for a dol- Hook, Ge owns sad — lhorse owners. Respectfully, 
lar. See next week's issue for full pro- |1% D. W. Voorhees, bik. h., by Nonbars; “RED E. WHEELER 
gramme, dates, etc , Phillip Reinsch, Stuttgart, Ark. " FRED E, 
. Mi carte ; 20. Duisie S., b. m., by Tribune; Sam _ er 
a es Bruen, New Hampton, Ia. , ‘ ss 7 we Cite & 
MISSOURI STATE FAIR 21. Dploma, b. @., by Mercury; J. N Word comes from Empire City Stud 
j } Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. that that famous mare Bouncer, 2:09, by 
Twe asses remain | » filled ¢ 21, Esponeta, br. m., by Nuthurst; J. N. |}7ummer, winner of the Transylvania in 
Two classes remain to be filled at the Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. one le ang ag 
| Missouri State Fair at Sedalia, which is }22. Dewey Redwood, b. g., by Redwood | », ane man gres 4 
jheld the week commencing Aug. 18. These | Redmon; Wm. H. Cotton, Rich Hill foaled a colt by John R. Gentry, 2:1‘, 
|classes are se N - $3 r O-ue | Mo. land that the yvacing mare Nydia Wilkes, 
| classe: are purse _No 11, for $300, for 2:35 2%. Ida HL: J. W. Hicks, Houston, Tex. aa - tata gs alge ge 
trotters; purse No. 12, for $300, for ..01 |23 Anan: J. W. Hicks, Houston, Tex. | y, by baron tig a é 
pacers. Entries to these classes will close |24. Margaret W., ¢ me by Bena ~ a colt by the “little red horse. 
, » » fee five ver ce P e Geo. E. Anderso: an Diego, Ca 
July 1. Entry fee five per cent, and five |a, victor Platte, b. &, by Platte; Geo 


per cent deducted from all winnings. Lose E. 










Anderson, San Diego, Cal. : 
no time in making these entries to ~v:. |25. Grace A., br. m., Billy Campbell; W. K E N’ T U C KY 
J. R. Rippey, Secretary State Fair, Se- O. Woods, Maicom, Ia. 
dalia, Mo 2:27 Trot, $50.00 Purse. im ; 
‘ . 1. Merry Ego, ch. m., by Egotist; Dr. T. Fi ku Z| DDLES 
A, Cottingham, Monetty. Mo. oP FE) 9 Wik j 
TERRE AUTE ‘ES. 2. Bridget, gr. m., by rection; J. : H Sots en our esle- 
r porery coe ae Clark, Liberty, Mo. by M E brated Patent solid 
8 Z ; Eu- ¥ on 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The earty | * Marry Johnson, s. 0 Jouey goreyr: Leather Tree—the 


gene H. Spratt, St 
closing events of the Terre Haute Trot-| 4. Kelly, b. g., by ©. F. Clay; O. HM. 


ting Association have all filled fairly well, 5. at — e burg, Ey. he 
and I will send you a list of entries in a Stanley, Butler, Mo. 

few days. Purse races to fill the pro-| 6. Sam B., b. by Sam Estis; A. J. 
gramme will be opened in the near future Hook, Georgetown, Ky. 

and I will take pleasure in forwarding en- 2:17 Pace, $1,000.00 Purse. 
try blanks to all who may desire them. 


1. Monnut, bik. g., by Walnut Boy; Col- 
man Stock Farm, St. Louis, Mo. 

With best wishes, I beg to remain, yours | 2. 

truly, CHAS. R. DUFFY, 


Beane Riley, gr. m., by Happy Riley; 
Terre Haute, Ind. Secretary. 


only genuine, Pliable and tough, 
wears a life time, Easy for horse 
andrider. Fits any horse's back. 
Warranted not to hurt, Wholesale 
prices direct from producer to con- 
sumer. $8.50 to $18.50, accord- 
ing tothe kind and size, Write 
for full description, illustrated, 
sent , with many recommen- 
dations from well pleased ridera, 

Dillingham & Co., 780 W. Main, Louisville, Ky 
Mention this paper. 





Burnett, Nevada, Mo. Address street and No. 


MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 








MEETING COMING OFF. 


MOBERLY 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Acting on JULY 29, 30, 31 AND AUGUST 1. 
your advice as given in the RURAL | Best Mile Track and Finest Grounds in Misssouri. Good Stalls and Plenty of Water and Grass | ° 


WORLD and also in your letter of recent 
date, we have changed the 2:45, 2:28, 2:23 
and the 2:18 trot and the 2:35, 2:23, 2:17 and 
the free-for-all pace stake races to $5.) 


SPEED PROGRAM 

FOURTH DAY—2:18 Trot ............-%0 
Free-for-All Pace.. sv 00 
1-Mile Novelty 


FIRST DAY — 2:45 Trot 
2:35 Pace 
1%-Mile Dash ... 





.. 30000 
- 100 00 














purse races. Please put our add in your 6 Furlongs ... 100 00 Race,catch weight, 
paper until I notify you to stop it. Thank- | spconpn DAY— 2:28 TrObiipsckelss.<60 300 4 $25 a quarter...... 10000 
ing you for the interest you are taking in 8 Patties. is... bud (0 %-Mile Dash 100 06 
our meeting, I remain, 2 ere 100 00] All horses that have not been one, 
E. W. ROBERTS, 4% Furlongs ........ 100 00 two or three at this meeting. 
Secretary Moberly, Mo., Races. THIRD DAY —2:23 Trot ..ccccccceeee Sous 00 5 Furlongs ....... . 10000 
ag Se * et; 2:17 PAGS ieateeces<,. ow 00 %-Mi'e Dash. . 1000 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. - 
Entr'es close July 4. American Trotting Association rules to govern. Program 





We have just been compelled to add fac- 
tory No. 3. This gives us another build- 
ing containing four floors 50 by 100 feet 


will be arranged so that horse can start in two classes during the week if practic- 
able. Entrance fee 5 per cent of purse, 2 PER CENT OF WHICH IS TO BE PA:iD 
WHEN ENTRY IS MADE and 3 per cent on first day of races. An additional 5 per 








each. In our three buildings we now oc- 
cupy 62,000 feet of space, which will give 


cent of stake will be deducted from all money winners. 


E. W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 












No. 717 Surrey. Price, ¢75.00. As good 


as sells for €@35.00to @°0.00 more one profit. Ou 





29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 

vehicles and harness in the world sell- 

to consumers, and we have been do- 
ess in this way for 29 


WE HAVE NO AGEN 


Pp anywhere for exami 
L— L-4 safe deliver 
oe. nothing If not satisfiec w emake 
styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
rness. Our pric 
cost of mate — and making, plus 
r 
shows complete line 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing on Elkhart, Ind. 


Youare 





No. 252 Wag on has rubber « v 


ces represent the ered steps = % inch Kelly ru 
ber tires. ©, 067.00. 


se is for 960.88 to 450.10 


g i 


large free catalogue 
Send for it. 











ZOO PARK RACES. 


1902. 





JULY 22, 23, 24, 25. 
First Day 2:45 trot ‘ oeee 8500 , Third Day 2:23 trot $00 
2:30 pace 3500 pace $0 
%-mile dash, running...$100 pyear-old $00 
Novelt ‘ o 

ST sachivdedscdes . -$100 we ~ 2 _ “ — 

i 1 
Second Day—2:28 trot $400 a -“— 
2:20 pace ys $400 Fourth Day—Free-for-a trot $4100 

Free-for-al ace ( 
%-mile dash ............. $100 mil y ‘ 4 ‘ 2 
‘- é as S10 
44% furlongs . .» $100 }-year-old trot $20) 

Stakes close July Ist; 5 per cent beforestarting, 5 more from winners. 





| 
| 
a 
| 











| 


| 


Stake No. 1—2:40 class trot 
Stake No. 2—2:28 class 


Stake No. 3—2:23 class trot 


Stake No. 6.—2:24 class pace 
Stake No. 7—2:17 


Stake No. 8—Free-for-all pace 


Send for entry blanks to 


GEO. D. BENSON, Secretary, 


Zoo Park, Springfield, Mo. 








S. S. SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


STAKE RACE PROGRAMME. 


trot ‘ - 400 


evesece 0 | 
Stake No, 4—2:18 class trot eens - 00 
Stake No. 5—2:30 class pace 1,000 


class pace 


eeeccce 400 
MEMBERS OF CIRCUIT 
Nevada, Mo., W. E. Clark, Secy........... 
Rich Hill, Mo., Jonn D. Moore, Secy 
Sedalia, Mo., Missouri State Fair 
Holden, Mo., E. K. Steele, Secy 
Harrisonville, Mo., 
Paola, Kan., W. 


R. 8. Wooldridge, Secy. 
H. Bradbury, Secy 


SPECIALS. 
Stake No. 9—Three-year-old and un- 
GaP GBD sévkscneckasescat $300 
(Entry fee, $10 cash when entry is 
made. No suspensions. Money refunded 
if stake does not fill.) 


Stake No, 


No suspensions. 


10—Two-year-old pacers or 

Three-year-old trotters.$200 
$7 cash, when entry is made. 
Money refunded if stake 


(Entry fee, 


| doe *s not fill.) 


A AND DATES OF MEETING. 





STAKES TO CLOSE TUESDAY, JULY 1. 


Horses must be named on or before that day and 2 


per cent. of stake paid. 


SPECIAL ENTRY PRIVILEGE—Record no bar after June 1, 192, provided en- 
try is made (or regularly mailed) according to rules and conditions prior to the 


| date on which record is made. 


4013 
Write JOHN D. MOORE, Circuit Secretary, Rich Hill, Mo. 


, for conditions. 








COLUMBIA, MO., RACES. 


AUGUST 5, 6, 7, 8. 


No. 1—2:45 Class 
No. 2—2:30 Class 
No. 3—2:23 Class 
No. 4—2:18 Class 
No. 5—2:35 Class 
No, 11—8-year-old and under Trot 

Running Races 





same as last year. 


No. 6—2:35 Class Pace...............se0. $1,000 
Wo, 7..3:% Clase PR0@....ccccccccscccce 400 
No. 8—2:16 Clauss Pace..........ccccccees 400 
No. $—Free-for-All Pace................ 400 


No. 10—3-year-old and under Pace.... 200 


Stakes close June 20. 


For Particulars and Conditions Address 


B. E. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 








25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, {for the revron that I have not the rcom to handle them 


in convection with Shorthorns end Berkshires. 


Write for information. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 








STALLIONS. 





WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander's Abdallah 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 16 








MONCOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 


of the great Onward, as his dam was that 


greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 


| surpased. 


hands and has the fine style of the Bel- | 


Address 
W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


mont family. 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 
terms address L, E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo 





~ Colman Farm Stallions 


time, 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition, 2: 15%, 
son of the great Electioneer. Expedi- | 
tion’s dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
gna dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 12. 

ady Russell has four in the list, and is | 
fall sister to Maud 8., 208%, Electeer’s | 
dam is Monitor Rose, onitor 1827; | 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander's Abda lah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon by, Pilot, Jr., 12 pall 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of: Pilot 
dium). The doubling’ o of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., 
combined with that of the greets Election- 
eer, ought to make of ELECTEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He js 15% 


|hands, color brown, trotting action un 
| surpassed. 
MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 


sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2: 17%, etc., etc., second 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., ‘the sire of several 
in the list by Alexander's Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, princely style and 
with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in his class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 
. Electeer at $20, and Mongrattan 
at $15.00, one-half to be paid at time of 
service, the other half when mare Fp 
in foal. These terms will be rigi ad- 
hered to. For further ey dress 
COLMAN STOCK care of RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Miao. 


Mondorf 22009, 





By Allandorf 2?:19%. son of the =] On- 
ward; Allandort's dam Alma 

most successful s -producin, icing dang 

ter of Mambrino Patchen bush 


of her ost i in the 2:30 list; A s dam 
by Monit 1827, a well-known sire of 

by ‘Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam’s daughters of - 
brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
ogg - 21. He is hands, blood 
bay, tyle, has a record of 2:34%, 
but’ ty “rotted ‘in Matinee races better 


than 2:30. Will stand at very + “rs 
terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. 

— H. MOORE, Troy, Dese 
‘0., Mo. 





| 
| 


| St. Charles Co., Mo. 


the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race record op 
a@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is blooa 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colitis cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
; dress or call upon 


| ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Me 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 
Onward as a sire of 7 by the 
| ay George Wilkes, 2:22, ilkes 
sired over 100 with veomete Better 
than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and dau hters 
|with records better than 2:30. ilkes: 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose firs 





second and third dams have all produ 

better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 
great brood mare table. Wilkesgold has 
a record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
2:25 and is very speedy. e a1 a beautl- 
ful brown, 15% hands high, g: bone and 
heavy quarters, blocky bance He will 


stand at my_farm three miles north of 
Wentzville. For terms call m or ad- 
dress H. BISENBATH, “Josephvilie, 





Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 38727, 
Sired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mos- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
anywhere. You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly ltb- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-=1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
Prince 247, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 13827, sire of 
George Bennen, 2:17%4; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr. 
William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 











Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boylston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book is of- 
fered at $1.00 cloth and 75 cents paper. 
Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 





Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 


THIS BUGGY 7OUSe 





TO USER 
$31.95 
Soa Sort thane 


teed one year. Best work 

lowest prices. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 

CHAS.C. CLARK & 

25 8. Main St., St. Louis. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE MIGHTY DEAD 
r I t ea o eloquent are they 
t m the wor to smiles or tears. 
he mighty dead the millions sway, 
r lead are ten thousand years. 
»phets ers of ancient time 
j.ive in t words, they wisely spake; 
Sometime prose, sometimes in rhyme, 
r s ‘till our spirits quake 
May Myrtle 
\ PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN 
Editor RURAL WORLD While I have 
been an interested reader of the contri- 
butions to the Home Circ!e, I have never 
ventured to enter its precincts. It has oc- 
currd to me that those of us who are 
mothers might give and receive insp'!ra- 
tion from letters containing suggestions 


regarding the various subjects relative to 


the training and education of our children, 


There are many subjects along these 
lines that should be of vital importance 
to all of us, among which might be men- 
tioned proper food, clothing, recreations, 
associat ons and home school training, 
and I am more impressed with the fact 
every day that the farmer's wife has it in 
her power to give her children more ideal 
surroundings than many who live in the 
cities and seem to have more advantages 

Farming regions in latter days, by 
means of free ma 1 deMwery, telephone and 

facilities, have nearly every 


rapid transit 


vdvantage that makes an ideal home. It 
is easy to get to the man-made town and 
nearly always we welcome the sight of 
the God-made country I wonder if we 
stop in our busy whirl of farm life often 
enough to look about us and try to ap- 
preciate a!] that we have in our beautiful 
smokeless air and clear sunshine—trees 
and singing b'rds; if we do not we cannot 
properly impress the beauties of nature 


upon our children 


Froebel, the father of the kindergarten 

vstem, said: ‘“‘Come, let us live with our 
chil@ren,”” and I would like to make that 
the keynote of this first attempt to enter 
the portals of the ‘Home Circle.” 

It is to be feared that too many mothers 
give more thought to tneir household du- 


precious of al! du- 
ones whom 
way, and 


ties than to this most 
the tri of the i....e 
d has sent to chee 


1ining 


G rus on the 


ipon whom dependthe future of our coun- 
try 

| wonder if we realize the importance of 
this sacred trust, that of training our 
children to continue the honor of the fam- 
ily name and to be the pillars of the na- 
tion's greatness 

The child is father to the man, and as 


twigs of childish as- 
so will the tree 


bend the tender 
pirations and character, 


we 


be inclined to uprightness, strength and 
usefulness. 

Never mind if cine little dress is made 
without a ruffle—and the shirtwaist has no 
tucks. We worry every day over duties 
which we impose upon ourselves and 
which if never performed will not affect 


the welfare of anyone. And the time spent 
in finishing or making that ...cle article of 
Yress that we could do without might well 


be spent in a walk with the cuudren or in | 


little ones, or perhaps in 
giving a little kindergarten at home in- 
Stead of too early send'ng the babies out 
from the home influences to the uncer- 
tain and often harmful associations o1 
school life. I hope we will hear from some 
more mothers. 
RACHEL 
Louis Co., Mo. 


reading to the 


ARmoTRONG, 
St 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A DAKOTA SCENE. 


We live in a beautiful country. To the 
north the irregular windings of the 
snow-capped Buttes makes a picturesque 
scenery, while to the west old Sibley 
Butte seems trying to hide his head in 
the clouds. Really, I have fancied could 
I but stand on the summit of Sibley Butte 
Il could see my old Missouri home, nearly 
a thousand miles away. To the south 
and east is one level prairie. It looks 
as if a ball might roll for miles without 
stopping. Here grass cures on the stem, 
and horses run out all winter without 
food or shelter, and they are fat; but 
cattle have to 
during stormy weather. Yet they can 
run out on the prairie most of the time 
through the day. 

There never are any muddy roads here. 
We have had fine sleighing from early 
in the fall until late in 
last winter there were 
sle'ghing. The thermometer falls some- 
times to 40 and & degrees in the winter 
time, but usually stays around freezing. 
The air is so dry you 
There are no native trees, but some peo- 
ple have nice groves _ started. 
fruit does well wherever tried. 
great stock country, and has lately 
proved a agricultural country 
mixed farming 

The healthfulness of this country 
excelled; it was for health we came here, 
and after a short time found the climate 
had done what medicine had failed to do 
in Missouri. Our work this winter did 
not amount to much, and besides the 
seven papers taken, we have completed 
many volumes of reading. One has so 
much time for pleasure here, and we 
are as happy as happy can be. 

IVORINE 
North Dakota. 


good 


Kidder Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
PANSY’S FLOWER BEDS. 


I am an interested reader of the Home 
Circle and find the letters all good, some, 
of course, better than others. As it was 
requested that I give a description of my 
flower beds, I will now do so. I have 
different kinds of beds, one of Cannas, 
one of roses, one of gladiolus and two of 


be housed at night and | 


the winter, and | 
108 days of good | 


don’t feel cold. | 


Small | 
This is a | 


| 
for | 


| 
is un- | 





$100—REWARD-—$100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
ed disease that science has been able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
“ure known to the medical fraternity. 
watarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
_2ting directly upon the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system, thereby 4Je- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
.ag up the constitution and ass'sting 
ature in doing its work. The proprietors 
gave so much faith in its curative pow- 
rs that they offer One Hundred Dollars 
for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
<or list of testimonials. 

Address F.J. CHENEY & CO.,Toledo,O. 

sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Sold by all Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





geraniums, and two of Marguerite cat 
mations. My canna bed is seven feet 
| diameter For center I selected Pento- 
1B | nope salmon pink; next ring is th 
Astoria, a yellow, the two growing about 
six feet tall The next ring I hav 
lected all deep reds, such as Chas. He 
derson, America, Duke of Marlborough 
Queen Charlott« Robert Christi 4 
phonse Bouvier, Mile. Berat and Beauté 
de Poitevine, which grows about four feet 
tall. For edging I have white feverfew, 
itwhich, I think, wil! make handsome 
ibed if they all do wel At present they 
are starting to grow nicely. My gladiolus 
bed are a mixture of the beauuful Childsi 
which are beyond description. My rose 
bed is Ollection of tea roses, among 
them being the Rainbow, Golden Gate 
Inconstant Beauty Mad. Welcome, ©:0 
tilde,Soupert and Mosella, Mad. de Wat 
ville, La Grandeur, striped La France 
and Magna Charta which, no doubt, 
when in bloom will be something fine. ©! 
geraniums, one bed is round, with a pure 
white for center, dark red for first ring, 
with the ilmor pink for third ing 
making a total of 19 plants, but as these 
were onl lips tarted during the latter 
part of winter they are rather small yet 
My other geranium bed is a mixture of 
reds pink et containing a dozen 
plants My carnation beds are all raised 
from the seed rived in a hothouse; they 
are the best mixtures to be got, and will 
be in bloom inside of two months, with 
good weather. For fertilizer for my flow- 
ers I use mé en manure; it Is more 
enient, not needing as large a quan- 
and is more easily handled, but 
must be d carefully, as it is very 
trong I have already used a bone fer- 
tilizer with good results, too. I almost 
rgot my pansy bed; it now is at its 
height of beauty I have it planted in a 
shady position, and the blossoms are just 
immense in size as well as a variety of 
colors. I keep the faded blossoms picked 


bloom more 


to ma- 


causes them to 
as it takes more strength 
seed pod than several blossoms. 
Besides all the above mentioned flowers 
I! have lots of others, but my letter is 
getting long I will ring off PANSY 


off, as it 
freely, 
ture one 


WORLD 
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RURAL 
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Written for the 
MADISON 
Twenty-nine years is a long time to 
iook forward to, but a short time look- 
ing back. I sit here to-night just as we 
did twenty-nine years ago next August— 
just the doctor and I—my children are all 
sone of have our little 
adopted boy, years old, who 
like our own, but he has been 
week with one of the girls. 
weeks ago to-morrow my two 
children, Gussie and Anna, 
married sney married brothers. 
Notice had been given of Gussie’s wed- 
ding in the church, and invitations sent 
out for it; but after she was married, 
Anna and her escort took their places 
ind went through the same ceremony, 
and were there not surprised faces! for 
one expected her to be married be- 
fall. 
It will be 


course 


Teddy, 8 


we 


eems 

gone a 
Three 

youngest 


vere 


no 
fore 
lonesome, I know, but we will 
have to get to it. I am thankful 
that all of my children have homes of 
their own and good companions. I am 
jglad I lived to see them all set- 
| tled. 

The doctor looked at a group picture 
| taken ten years ago of the children. ‘I 
| wish they were all at home like that 
jnow.” Well, I can’t say that I do, for 
there has been considerable anxiety 
those ten years—hard work at that. I 
came to the Home Circle and told when 
my boy was born, 26 years ago, and now 
jhe has a fine boy 8 months old. Do you 
;suppose I'll live long enough to tell you 
of a great-grandchild? I needn't be so 
very ancient—no more than 80. 

I am sorry to hear of Rosa Autumn’s 
indisposition. I have wanted so much 
to visit her and see her flowers, her | 
roses. I had a three days’ visit from one 
of her neighbors, District President W. 
Cc. T. U. Mrs. M. C. Collins of Van- 
dalia, a lovely woman. 

May Myrtle’s pen is as facile as ever. 
I am so glad to see so many of the old 
writers in our columns. 
the World’s Fair has been postponed, 
as my daughter in Brownsville, Tex., in- 
tended coming home when there were 
cheap rates during the Fair; and now 
jit will be another year before I will see 
| her. 


used 


have 





| I hope the reunion will be a success. I 


| hope to be there and hope to make the | 


jacquaintance of many members of the 


|Home Circle and have a fine time at the 
| Fair. MRS. M. A. BUCKNELL. 
| Madison Co., Il. 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TO DESTROY INSECTS. 
To keep ants out of the preserve jars 
;Sprinkle a liberal supply of slacked lime 


on board or shelf 
jit. I 


and place 
should think lime 
jout of the 


the jars on 
would keep them 
milk when water is not needed 


in coo! weather. Lime is the most useful 
jarticle in purifying the premises. Two 
boxes have just been placed in the cel- 
jlar, in which lime is kept to slack and 
| purify This is not meant for the experi- 
jenced housewife, for from them I am 
| willing to learn. Try a circle of slacked 
lime around the milk jars Before we 
tried lime we used salt or cayenne pep- 
per around anything of which ants are 
fond. While it would answer as a bar- 
rier to the enemy it was objectionable. 
The salt me'ted during damp weather 
and run, the pepper dried in warm 


weather and flew. Use Paris green and 

meal mixed for roaches. This is good to 

free a place of roaches, but don’t put it 

near the pantry, nor where children can 

reach it. MARTHA. 
St. Clair Co., Ill. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WASHING WOOunN BLANKETS 





This was an invaluable method used by 


a colored laundress in our family for 
years, and it cleanses without shrinking 


and has been given a thorough trial. 
Never put woolen blankets in the general! 
wash. Choose a sunny, clear day to wash 
lthem. Make a good suds, using a tea- 


spoonful of borax to every gallon of 
water. Have the water as hot as the 
hands can bear comfortably. Use rain 
water and pure soap. Two persons are 
needed properly to pull a blanket into 
shape. First let the ‘blankets lie ten min- 
utes in the suds, but keep working them 
up and down occasionally during this 
time. If necessary rub With the hands, 


but not on the wash board. 

In the first place never allow them to 
get much soiled before washing. Many 
think it healthier to have them washed 
than dry-cleaned. After wringing, pull 
into shape and dry as quickly as possib!e. 
Be careful not to stretch them when 
hanging over the line, but pull in shape 
during the process of drying. Never hang 
woolens in the hot sun. The borax 
should also be put in the rinsing water. 





in | 
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~ GR Wathwoos 
THIS 1S J. R. WATKINS, 


the president and founder of the J. R. 
Watkins Medical Company, Winona, 
Minn., U. 8. A., the proprietors of 
the world Bande 


Watkins’ Remedies. 


You will find this picture of Mr, 
his signature as above on every label ~~ r, 
cartoon and package of Watkins’ Remedies. 1t 
is the trade mark—the stamp which marks the 
Some 
nen will attempt to sell sou other 
‘or the genuine Watkins’ Remedies. 


genuine from the spurious and worthless. 
uns rapal ou 








ng 
die: ~ 3 

put on the pic Am and this signature to protect 
you from fraud. Always insist upon the genuine, 
with the portrait and signatere of J. R. Watkins, 


as above. ake no oth for no others are so 
good asthe original and leals Watkins’ Remedies. 


Free! Free! Free! 


We mail free to any address Watkins’ Home 
Doctor,” an illustrated book of 100 pages, the 
finest of the kind ever printed, containing much 
valuable information, interesting, instructive 
and humorous reading matter, astronomical cal- 
culations, weather forecasts, first-class cooking 
recipes,and matter relating to farm and Lome; 
in short, something for every member of the 
family, old or young. 


The J. R. Watkins Medical | @o., 
8ST Liberty St., Winona, Minn., U. 




















yut never rub soap on flannels—it yel- 


lows them. H. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
‘LIFF REmINISUL«a.sv1s SKETCHES. 
A Fight W'th Wolves 


from the 
away 


r 


afternoon during the remarkably 
old winter of 163-4 two hunters and four 
strolling through the woods 
historic hamlet of Louden City, 
to the west. and arrived on the 
f C Hollow. They entered its 
and had their first view of the 


One 


10unds came 


vank 


ecesses 


ave 


cave. 


they 
li 


their benumbed fingers. 


( 


within the 


The was intensely cold and 
frozen. By dint of hard 
they succeeded in 
sufficient to warm 

As the darkness 
surrounded them they retired 
and for a time endeavor- 
walking and danc- 


weather 
were nearly 
and perseverance 
a fire, barely 


ibor 
gniting 


of n'ght 
cave 
xd to keep warm by 


ing. 


1 
i 


A terrible 
fought 
while 
nition 
their 


new horror appalled them. A 
dark forms, with bright, shin- 
snarling and vicious, appeared 
determined to invade it 
contest ensued. The‘ hunters 
hard repel them. One fired 
other loaded until their ammu- 
exhausted, when they used 
in beating back the 


Soon a 
egion of 
ng eyes, 
it the entrance, 
to 
the 
was 


guns as clubs 


wolves. 


hours of 


¢ 


through the long 
slaying many of the 
devoured by their 


as slain, and yet their 


they fought 
the night 

animals, which were 
ompanions as fast 


Thus 


number did not seem to diminish. ‘ihe 
hunters only succeeded in beating them 
back by constant exertion, and many 
times were almost overcome by the vig- 
orous onslaught of the half-starved and 
frenzied varments. 

At last the dawn of morning broke in 


the east 
horde 
ed. 

|}would soon have met 
form. 
dimensions 
ed 
ad 








terial as was at hand, 
| with snow from the outside, and as they | 


and with the increasing light the 
of rapacious assailants disappear- 
The hunters sank exhausted and 
death in another 
At this juncture a man of giant 
and uncouth aspect appear- 
on the scene and rendered 
in reviving the nearly 
ind restoring animation. 

He hastily built a fire with such ma- 
rubbed their limbs 


dead hunters 


| rec overed fed them slowly with some cold 





|meat from 
Nearly 
this way, 


led 


a sack he carried with 
all the forenoon 


him. 
was occupied in 


as possible 
Two of the 


under the circumstances. 
hounds had been killed and 


jeaten by the wolves. The other two were 
|severely wounded, but had escaped death. 





I am sorry that | 
| north. 


| 


jience to their grandchildren. 


| 
| 








jan hour they encountere 
ty 
|were soon at 


Their rescuer accompanied them a dis- 
tance westward through the woods and 


disappeared in the maze of timber to tne 


The hunters painfully made their 
homeward. After walking for about 
a scouting par- 
in search of them and 
«ome. Both men lived to 
the horror of that night’s exper- 
They never 
thrill of agony, 
DYPE. 


way 
who were out 
narrate 
referred to it without a 


ind both are now 
Effingham Co., Ill. 


dead 





SAVE YOUR STRENGTH. 

Begin life where you are 

Carefully look over what is to be done. 
Keep a cool head and cultivate poise. 
Go to work earnestly and confidentially. 
Do as well as you can what lies near- 


est at hand. 


Meet your difficulties and problems 
calmly and with a belief that if you do 


your part they will be solved and over- 
come in the best way. 

Do not be overcome by seeming mis- 
takes. 

Errors are sometimes very expensive; | 
but then, again, they often save in the 
‘ong run more than they cost. 

Only weak people are cast down by ap- 


parent failure and blunders. 

Those who win in life’s battles are the 
brave, courageous ones who look upon all 
experience as being educational. 

Sometimes our apparent mistakes help 
us along more than our seeming success. 
—Live Stock World. 


efficient | 


when they were as fully restor- | 


} DO YOUR BST. | 
| eal 
|The signs are bad when folks commence | 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

| And balkin’ ‘cause the earth don’t shake 
At every prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 


If stripped to self and stark and bare, 
He hung his sign out ev ery where 

| My doctern is to lay aside 

}Contentions and be satisfied; 

| Jest do yer best, and praise er blame 

| That folers that counts jest the same. 
|} i've allus noticed that success 

|Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 

| And it’s the man who does the best 


;That gets more kicks than all the rest. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


ODDS ANw ENDS FROM OHIO. 


Thanks to 
mention, per- 


WORLD 
kindly 


Editor RURAL 
all Circlers for their 


haps I may get to meet May Myrtle at .~e 
State Fair week this fall I know we 
will be good friends because we both like 
a fine cat. 


Near Ye‘low Springs, Ohio, where I at- 


tended school, “‘Dutchman’s pipe vine’”’ is 
lsometimes found growing wild; it is a 
fine climber. 

Our everblooming roses are beautiful 
this spring, they always are fine when 
ithe winter is so hard as to freeze them 
clear back to the roots. This should 


teach us to cut them back severely every 
year,as they bloom only onnew wood. Just 
after Ina May and the “small worriea 
looking man” leave that sanctum, there 
will be a large man with fire in his eye 


and a sycamore club in his right hand 
Tap at “left upper entrance,” as stage 
folk have it. He will want to know why 
there was not one more face and figure 
in that picture on the front page of tue 


2. The Gov- 
Mr. Winter 
is not com- 


and | 


RURAL’ WORLD of May 
ernor is all right, and so are 
and Levi, but that picture 
plete without another face in it, 


want you all to know it. When that re- 
union comes off there will be a picture 
taken which will take up half of tne 
front page, and there won't be any kick- 
ing about it either. 

Let me write a few lines about birds. 
The redbirds in the privet bush have 
taken their three young ones to the 
thicket; the ones in the north cedar tree, 
% feet from where | am writing, have 
four half-fledged yvoung, and the old ones 
are so tame that they come into the 
house through the open window and sit 
on the back of a chair within arm’s 


length of any of the family; as I write 


one is sitting within eight feet of me on 


the porch railing and making the air 
ring with his music. The redbird or 
cardinal grosbeak is usually very shy, 


ind we 
A pair 


are very proud of our tame ones. 
of house wrens have built about 
half a dozen nests about the outbuildings 
ind now have one with three eggs in the 
hen house. The wren is given to the habit 

f making several nests before it is satis- 
fled with one. 

My father often said that his grand- 
mother would never allow a wren to nest 
about the house for fear of “bad luck.” 
He said that it was her only superst tion, 
but she firmly believed that “every wren 
had one drop of the devil’s blood in it.’ 
She was from Ireland, and in contrast 
{with her belief I may say that many Ger- 
mans think the wren a bird of ‘good 
‘luck.”’ We feed our birds in winter, scat- 
tering wheat where tney can get at it, 
near the fences. The boys shoot at every 
English sparrow they and I do not 
think there is a nest on the farm. 

{| I am pretty busy these days, and find 


see, 


|but little time to write, but the RURAL | 


WORLD shall always come first on my 
list. c. D. LYOn. 
Higginsport, O. 


for the RURAL WORLD. 
BREEZES FROM SEVEN PINES. 


Written 


the Great Fall there 


| 

Above are smaller 
| falls. 

| The principle of truth is closely blended 


— the heavenly beatitudes. 

| It is a wise provision of Providence 
that we have to ascend the ladder one 
nowt at a time. 

| Often the greatest testimony 

to keep sweet and silent. 
heathen rage."’ 

Well does heaven take care that we 
| shall reap what we sow. Wrong acts to 
|God or humanity or upon ourselves bring- 
jeth swift punishment. Retributive jus- 
tice worketh truly, 

The shining way has but few travelers. 
| Bunyan’s Pilgrim found only a few who 
were going to the Celestial City. The 
| Pilgrim upon the highway will have the 


for good 
“Let the 


is 





|presence of the Comforter; that is suffi- 
cient. 
One of the astonishments of life is tnat 


|we meet so few who are truly concerned 
about laying up treasures above. 

Be sweet, be sociable. Say “yes” kind- 
jly. The traveler who set out from Ber- 


Hin thought to be sociable to his fellow | 


travelers, and wondered after a while 
| why he received no response. Extending 
'h's hand he made the discovery that his 


| companions in the coach were merely 
| bears. 

Rivers and hills and trees and birds 
jare better company than certain people 


jand certain books. Keep grading up. 

| I think that the best school for a child 
;jup to ten years of age is the company 
lot a good mother. JASPER BLINES 
| Clark Co., Mo. 


HOUSE CLEANING. 





We are constantly hearing 
tions from modern housekeepers on their 





Trifling that Costs. 
Neglect 


Sciatica and Lumbago 


And tbe ble oh 


Jacobs Oil 


Will cure surely, right away, 


money and 


and save ti 
suffering. 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and soc. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE 


time, 
It 





lives of drudgery, with all of the poetry 
and romance gone, wita every-day 
notonously like every other day, and 
with a future with seemingly nothing 
better in store. An endless ignoble strug- 
gle with cobwebs and dust. There are 
codes of common sense rules, which 
might be laid down for such weary ones, 
but perhaps theories will avail but little 
in view of facts. Just enter the average 
house; see the crowded condition of tne 
reoms, teeming with duplicated orna- 
mentalisms; go into the attics and survey 
the stack of superannuated commodi- 
ties, every one of which is too rem'nis- 
cent to be parted from, and every one of 
which must twice a year be hauled out 
and cleaned and put back. A “saving” 
neighbor of mine died some time since, 
and lo! the attic was a regular savings 
bank. Every used-up specimen of crock- 
ery and old-fashioned garment was 
there; representing so many steps up 
garret, and so many hours of conscien- 
tious dusting; the idea of destroying or 
giving them away never occurred to the 
lady, as each year the accumulations 
Piled themselves into mountains. In this 
light certainly the charge of drudgery is 





well sustained.—Mrs. Gulick, in Table 
Talk. 
“DON'TS.” 


The “Geographical Magazine” printed, 
not long ago, a few ‘“Don’ts” that are 





| They 


| people 


| the 


| 
lamenta- 


mo- | 


to old and young alike. | 

will serve to correct some errors | 

are made by even well- informes | 
Here they are: 

that New York is 

island; ‘situated’ 


worth reading, 


that 


“located” 
is the 


Don't 
on Manhattan 
right word. 

Don't 
speakers 
gary. 

Don't say 
the 
tion. 

Don't 
podes. 
other 
a straight 
where we 
is, as a 
southwest of 
by looking at a 
passing from the 


say 


\ustro-Hungary; the best 
writers say Austria-Hun- 


say 
and 


the 
the 


Smithsonian Institute; 
name is Smithsonian Institu- 
as our anti- 
antipodes the point on | 
of the earth reached by 
passing from the place | 
stand through the center; it 
matter of fact, in the ocean, | 
Australia, as you may see | 
globe. A straight line 
United States to China 
would pass through the upper part of | 
the globe, not through its center. 

Don't forget that Oriental names end- 
ing in “an’’ have the accent on the last 
syllable; Teher-an, Beloochistan. 

If you happen to be writing a story, 
a novel or anything else, don’t get your 
geographical facts so badly mixed as to 
do discredit to your early training. In a 
popular novel, the Azores are spoken ol 
as being in a southern latitude; but, 
worse than that, the hero goes to the 
Antarctic regions in January and finds 
the nights there of an “inky blackness.”’ 
Now, everybody ought to know that 
January is the Antarctic mid-summer, 
and that the month is a continuous day. 

Finally, don’t say Mussulmen for Mus- 
sulmans; you might as well say Germen 
for Germans. 


speak of China 
Our 
side 

line 


is 


as 


WHAT COSTS. 


Remember, my boy, the good things in 
the world are the cheapest. Spring water 
costs less than corn whisky; a box of 
cigars will buy two or three Bibles; a gal- 
lon of old brandy costs more than a bar- 
rel of flour; a full hand at poker often 
costs a man more in twenty minutes than 
his church subscriptions amount to in 
three years; a state election costs more 
than a revival in religion; you can sleep 
in chureh every Sunday morning for 
nothing if you are mean enough to dead- 
beat your lodging, but a nap in a Pullman 
costs $2 every time. Fifty cents for the 
circus and a penny for the little ones to 
put in the missionary box, a dollar for the 
theater and a pair of trousers frayed at 
the end, baggy at the knee and utterly 
busted at the dome for the poor; the 
dancing lady gets $600 a week, the city 
missionary $600 a year; the horse race 
scoops in $2,000 the first day, the church 
fair lasts a week, works 25 or 30 of the 
best women in America to death and 
comes out $40 in debt.—Bob Burdette. 

HAVE A HARD 

FLOOR. 


HOW ‘TO WwooD 


For those who are not able to have 
hardwood fioors this one I will tell you 
of is the next best thing to it. It is a 
stain very inexpensive and easily taken 
eare of. The preparation necessary be- 
fore applying it is to get the floor thor- 
oughiy clean, so that the paint will ad- 
here firmly instead of peeling off or to 
show uneven, clouded surfaces. The best 
way to remove the grease spots and not 
leave traces of lye or strong suds, which 
injures the paint, is to prepare a good 
warm, cleansing suds of rain water and 
washing soda. If there are cracks be- 
tween the »oards they must be filled be- 
|fore the stain is applied. Next mix lin- 
seed oil and burnt umber; to a pint of oil 
put a tablespoonful of the burnt umber, 
rubbing it in 


apply with a paint brush, 
teveniy. A second coat after a few days 
will give »etter results. A little of the 


stan should be tried on a piece of wood 
first. An oak stain 
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will make 


the fall and winter layers, the 


next spring setters to raise early pullets 


persist in giving all remedies they 
soon need the 


again. Just ‘round in a circle. 

it is best to keep the chicks con. x 
j until after the dew is dried, if you have 
roomy coops, which you should have. If | 
you have only make-shifts, keep the | 
mother up until dew is off } 
| Don't feed sloppy food, and don't try | 
every new remedy you hear of. Very 
\likely your chicks only need clean, | 
wholesome food and water, but if you 


wil | 


hatchet or spade. 


knew of a woman who made the corn- 


j}meal and water mash offens.ve with tur- 
pentine 


(offensive to the nose, I didn't 


try tasting) the whole summer, yet her 


chick mortality was large. 


Poor chicks! 


The ones that did pull through were very 


healthy, 
der, 
vival 
in their place 
but don’t dose 


she would tell you, but no won- 
of the fittest. Remedies are good 
and are sometimes needed, 
continually. 

Fight lice. BUCY Buavw-~..3s. 


NEW BREEDS IN POULTRY. 





The last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury saw the appearance of many new 


breeds and varieties of fowls, 
ing. 
and 


says “Out- 
" The fanciers of the United States 
England were especially active in 


such production, and the list of the new, 


or comparatively 
rieties 


breeds and va- 
The knowledge 


new, 


is formidable. 


that the greatest profits were to be de- 


rived 
ties, 


from improved breeds and varie- 
and that the promise of such 


improved breeds and varieties lay in the 


manufacture of new, 


rather than in the 


development of the old breeds of fowls, 


serves to explain and to justify this pro- 
nounced activity. 


The first essential toward the crea- 


tion of a new breed or variety is the for- 
mation ef an ideal. 
the more accurately directed w... be the | 
breeder's 
ideal may require to be changed during 
the progress of his operations. 
sults may prove that in its original form | 
it 
Having formed his ideal of the new breed | 
or variety, 


The clearer the ideal 


efforts. But a clearly formed | 


The re- 


is either impractical or imperfect. 


the breeder should 


from existing breeds or varieties, the 


ones which will give him the best mate- 
rials for the accomplishment of his pur- 


pose. For example, it is known that | 


when a fowl with the black-red type of 


coloration—such as is seen upon the 
Brown Leghorn or Black-Breasted Red 


|Game male—is crossed with a pure white 


fowl, 


the black disappears, while the red 
remains, and the red pile coloration is 


produced. Why black should be an evan- 
escent color and red a permanent one is 
mysterious; 
stated, and needs to be known in making 


but the fact is as has been 


crosses. So, too, it is a fact that the 
Light Brahma marking—a white body 
coloring, with black stripes in the hackle, 
black in the wings and a black tail—can 
be produced by crossing a fowl traverse- 
ly barred upon one pure white in color. 


FEEDING DU RING SPHKLNG AND 
SUMMER. 
Many farmers neglect to feed their 


flock of hens during the spring and sum- 
mer. They think the grass and the glean- 


jings of grain that tney find is sufficient 


}food for them during the warm weather. 


is made by mixing | 


a pint of boiled linseed oil and a gill and | 


a half of 
| spoonfuls 
looks very 
{I used one 


turpentine and three table- 
of whiting. The first stain | 
much like a hardwood floor. 
for years.—S. H. H 


bY 





TWENTY MINU’ 


LOST rES. 

A young man, 
;of Mr. Vanderbilt's once solicited his in- 
fluence in aiding him to secure a certain 
very desirable clerkship in a railroad of- 
fice. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
man and believed in 
|to help him. 

“Be here to-morrow morning at 10 
|o’clock,"’ he said, ‘‘and I will go with you 
jto see the president of the road and say 
a good word for you.” 

The next morning at twenty minutes 
lé aften ten the young man appeared in the 
anteroom of Mr. Vanderbilt’s office. He 
|was informed that Mr. Vanderbilt had 
left fifteen minutes before to attend a 
jmeeting. A few days later he called on 
Mr. Vanderbilt, and said, with a shade 
of annoyance in his tone: 

“Why, Mr. Vanderbilt, I was here just 
j after ten.”” “But the appointment was at 


his ability, agreed 


ten,”’ replied Mr. Vanderbilt. 

| “It was only a matter of fifteen or 
|twenty minutes,’ said the young man. 

| ‘‘Well,”’ answered Mr. Vanderbilt, ‘the 
|twenty minutes in your case have lost 
;}you your position, for the appointment 
was made the very day on which you 
were to have met me.’’—The Boys’ Lan- 
tern. 





Poultry 





| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
POULTRY NOTES. 





Keep the water fountain clean. 

tive all the wholesome milk and table | 
scraps you have, 

Don’t use too much salt and pepper. 
A little is good, but too much stimulant | 
is injurious to anything. 


will eat it; this gives the inside works a 
chance to exercise and remain healthy. 
Feed only what they will eat up clean 
at a time. If a little hungry they will 
search closer for the insects that are 
such a help for them. 
Don’t sell the nice, early pullets; they 





The EGGS 
the coffee roaster ases 
to giaze his coffee with— 
would you eat that kind of 
eggs? Then why drink them? 


Lion Coffee 


has no on of —- eggs, 
t’ 


glue, etc s coffee—pure, 
unadulterated, fresh, strong 
and of delightful flavor 
and aroma. 
Uniform quality 


freshness are in 
by the sealed 








the son of an old friend |th€ manufacture of eggs. 


When the hens have to hunt and glean 
for a scanty living they usually lay a 
few eggs in the spr:ng, and then quit un- 
|less they luckily nnd an open wheat gar- 
jner or an oats stack. This a Leghorn 
| hen can do if there is any upon the farm, 
The grass and gleanings is seldom more 
than sufficient to keep the hens alive, 
hence there is no surplus materia! for 
As the profit 


jis derived from tue production of eggs, it 
|does not pay to keep a flock of hens un- 
|less they are fed sufficiently well to keep 


who liked the young | 


|feed to keep a flock in laying condition if | 


| 


| 


| ous. 


| grain 
| ing 


them laying. If we allow them enough 
food to keep them alive, it certainly 
would pay to au. enough more to keep 


them in laying condition. It requires less 


they are kept confined in pens. 

We have been very successful in feed- 
ing fowls for the production of eggs, and 
this our method during spring and 
summer: We give a ration of whole 
wheat every morning. Ac night we give 
a light feed of shell corn, about three 
quarts to seventy hens. We also give 
them eitner fresh buttermilk or sweet 
skim mux to drink. Milk contains much 
egg-producing material and is excellent 
for chickens if not allowed to become 
too badly fermented before given to 
them. In this last condition it is injuri- 
Crushed oyster shells shou!d also 
be given or else plenty of sharp gravel 
and lime. The shells furnish “‘grit,’’ and 


is 


the lime of which they are composed fur- 


nish material for the egg shell. 

This year we are scarce of wheat, and 
we are feeding threshed oats as a sub- 
stitute. The hens are laying well, but 
sometimes oats causes a disease known 
as crop-bound. The sharp points of the 
become fastened to the inner lin- 
of the crop, which is a fatal dis- 
Wheat is a much better feed for 
as it is very wholesome. Hens do 


ease. 
hens, 


}much better if fed at regular hours than 


|they do if fed promiscuously. When icu 


Feed grain just as soon as the enters | 





| at all hours of the day they are afra.. to 
|leave in search of food, as they are liable 
to miss their meals, and the result is 
‘they usually saunter around the lot, 
when if fed at regular hours they would 
be gone over the farm searching for foud 
} until feeding t time. 


PRESERVING 3 EGGS. 


To ascertain the freshness of eggs with- 
out breaking, fold your hand around an 
egg, hold the egg between the sun or a 
bright light and yourself and look 
through it. If the yolk appears round 
and the white surrounding it clear, it is 
fresh. A good egg will also sink when 
dropped into a bucket of water; if it top- 
ples around in the water, apparenuy 
standing on its end, it is fairly fresh; if 
it floats, beware of it. The shell of a 
fresh egg looks dull and porous; that of 
an old egg, thin and shiny. When eggs 
are kept any length of time they lose 
water by evaporation through the pores 
of the shell, and rattle or shake. This is 
not a sign of particular staleness, al- 
though stale eggs rattle; in warm weatn- 
er this will occur the second day, and tne 
egg will still be quite good. 

There are several easy methods of pre- 
serving eggs, as it is only necessary to 
close the pores of the shells. This may 
be done by dipping them in melted suet, 
or packing them, small ends down, in salt, 
using a goodly quantity of salt between 





I once | 


it would toughen a knot. Just a sur- | 


select, | 1 


‘DOCTORS’ SECRETS. 


It is a well known secret among physicians that 


| mine tenths of the people’s sickness is due to on. 
sease 


cause. joctors cure y removing the 
cause. You _ remove this caase just as well a. 
the cost of several of his visits 
Blac kston, ae 2, Milford, Ing 
, this intor 
— for use «ws 





ng $1.00, and receive. 
mation and the Anal with ‘a 





a Rupture “cs Stocere UUTEd 


‘sy 
\s) I-RAY Bxamination FREE. Call W te 
4 Bell Hernia or Rupture Cure ( 
1216 Olive st., St_ Louis, M 








POULTRY PROFIT 


aking hens lay: gett, 
rid of mites and | atohiny ; raising ch ic 
seAses; roe valuable pointers sen: 











new 





can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated 
teh, warranted,alsoa Chainand Charm 


forward you the Bl 
mium List, postpaid, ‘No money required, ws 
SLULINE MFG.CO.Box 612 Concord Junction, M an 


EGGS {2 from Fay ANDOTrhs, SHONZE TURE LD- 
TURKEYs 
EBL, Carroll. 





33 per a ‘per, 7 





ton, Mo., R. one. 8. Af 
15 EGUS, 75c | 8. CO. mows Leghorns and Barred 
100, 83.50 ™ grows 
.P. ‘A. “WALTE 
(Box 353) UPPER ‘ALTON, ILL 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
Farm yng Eggs for hatching; 15 Eggs 75c, 
10) o mae 8 

. J. RADOLIFFE, Box 77, Williamsfield, 11). 
— 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
| Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 83. 
— in season, $1.00 per 13 


Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES. 
LIMESTONE” VALLEY FARM. SMITHTON, Mo 


$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 


#1. 2S One Sitting...@2.00 Ten Turke Ke * 
rn. hite Leghorn, Barred Roc 

ack snaeee and Bronze Turkeys. 

Circular rite 

KER. Farmington, Mo. 











osx | for Sale. 
w. 





ges for Hatching. 

‘White Langshans, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8.C. 
B. Leghorns, ba Cochins, G. Seabright 
Bantams, M. B. Turkey and White China 


J. M. STON. Box 30, Hinton, Mo. 


16 J A 
oo ico) FuRtite HARDY BARRED | ROCKS 
, a Breed Buff and White Ro 
_Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, New ieee, Mo. 
1882—_ REED——-- 1902 

| Eggs for hatching, $2 per 15, from prize-winning 
| Lt. Brahmas, 8. L. Wya andottes, scores 91 to 94 3-4. 
| Right dealing. a. T. REED, Camp Point, Ill. 
B. P. Rocks, gives Gray Dorkins, M. B. Tur- 


y Eggs in season. 
P.8. Doncan. Pe: Faia Mo 


BUFF ROCKS, &: | 8. L. Wyandottes and 8.8. Har 


— 5b HAYNES. Ame Ames, Til 














$21.00 


TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINCTON 














9 HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 
Direct Line to Louisville 


Observation Diaing Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: Gth & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 
F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent, mo. 


ST. — | 


{the layers of eggs. Bran may be use‘! 
|for packing, but it is not as good as sal! 
| Eggs are varnished to close the pore- 
but this spoils the flavor. 

The air may also be excluded by 
jing the eggs in a keg of lime wate! 
|protects them from the air, and also acts 
as a germicide. Eggs should be packed 
not later than the middle of May nor ear- 
lier than the first of April. They w:! 
keep easily in cold storage for months 
but must be used as soon as taken from 
that temperature. They will not keep 
good condition over 2% hours after expos 
ure to heat. 














AS 
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plac 








| Mothers will find “Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 
HOW TO RAISE GOSLINGS 

The following information upon thé 
care of goslings is given in the “Farr 
ing World” When the eggs hatch 
not allow the mother of the young 
leave the nest for the first 12 to 24 hours 
The goslings thus become thorough'y 4") 
and strong and may then be safely re- 
moved, with the mother, to a largt 
roomy coop. A goose’s appetite for gree” 
things asserts itself from the start, and 

gosling’s first food may be a fe" 
of grass fed on sod; with it should be 
given a small amount of moistened corn- 
meal or oatmeal. Or the first meal ™4! 
consist of chopped egg and bread crumbs, 
with chopped weeds or greens of som 
| sort added. 

A bit of sand and charcoal also '™ 
iproves the ration. Food of this sort 
{should be given regu’arly three times * 
day for a few days. They should then 
be strong enough to take some grain. A 
ration made up of equal parts, by meas- 
ure, of bran, middlings, steamed vt 
clover and cooked vegetables is recom: 
mended for this period, although ground 
corn, oats or barley may be substituted 
for the bran and middlings. There should 
be no lack of green food. Nearly 4”) 
kind of vegetable, weed or grass chopped 
up fine will supply their wants in th's 
direction. 

Goslings are often able to take care 
of themselves after the first five or 5 
doys or a week. They are frequently 
separated from the mother at this 45° 
and allowed to roam. However, they 
need protection at night for @ much 
longer time, and they should receive fooa 
|seevterte if you wish to keep them groW¥- 
ing rapidly. They soon learn to forase 
| put they will not be able to get sufficie! 
jfood in this way until after harvest. At 
the age of 10 or 12 weeks, they should 
well enough developed to go to the fat 
| tening pen. 
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RUPTUR 


Quickly ag Cured 















much money after you count up the cost 
of the feed. Brood sows should be on 
grass alone in the summer after the pigs 
are weaned. This is the way I treat my 


nThave practiced OVE yet renting. 0 pay sows, and tt eccounts in part tor the 
hy 5000 § red. Booklet on rupture sent on reques good litters in the spring, says the 
$7 A. LEWIN. M.D.,@04 Was ingtonav.,St.Louis |writer. The feed that we use we raise 
on our farm, and it is mostly corn and 

DUROC-JERSEYS. oats. This is what we give our pigs and 

© JERSEYS; 7 Cherry Red Pigs, early hogs, and to our sows we give bran and 
eee, large ani growthy. Piece right. B./shorts while they are suckling pigs, and 
M. SNODDY, Armstrong, Mo., Howar they do well on this kind of feed. With 
this feed you can develop bone, muscle 


(IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 


< ki for Spring Pigs from large. 

oth vise winning animals. riees reason- 
sole Gall on or write to 

H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 

1 Duroc-Jersey and Chester White 
BIG 2 HERDS fogs. Top individuais. No screen- 


let-live prices. 
ings crated. Write for ish) YE AYNES, Ames, Il. 


40---DUROC-JBR SEYS---40 


d Gilts of Best Strains. 
ot Bred Sows 4h" RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 


——— 
by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24, U. 8. 
160-LB. PIGS Perfect I Know, Chief Perfection 
2d, 8. Black Chief's Rival 8. Dams of equal breed- 
. S'L, A. SPIES BREEDING CO., 
ing: St. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 








——— 

Valley Farm Herd—Poland Ohinas, 
Weer v. 8. Chiet Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 
sehs at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


—— 

VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

greeders of the best strains st Dolend-Chine hess. 

Registered Jon gale at all times. = 


at reasonable prices P. O’s of winter 

FOR SALE and spring farrow and one good year- 
. B. Trarkey eggs eleven for $3.00 
lymouth Rock eggs fif- 








ling boar M 
Monger strain, Barred 
teen for $1.00. 


(. H. JONES, B. R. 8, Pawnee, Ill. 
oat AND.{ ilt-edge " 
POLAND-CHINAS. Sree rand Taal 


rit combined. R 
: ON, Caress, White Oo., fll 


BERKSHIRES. 


LARGE Baglish Berkshire Brood Sows and on 
d Sherthorn Bull Calf for sale. 
thoroughbre ; eORG nas, 
Macedonia, Philips Co., Mo. 











A CHOIOB LOT March, April and 
May Pigs for sale. 
8. R. McOULLOOH, Donnellson., Ill. 


o'-eep] MOORE S 


O16. 





HOG REMEDY 


PREVENTS & CURES D Ws) 
juces 


Kills lice, removes Worms, prod 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- 
tion ata cost of 5 cents a hog a year. 

The original and only remedy for use on out- 
side and inside of hogs, which does the work 
without injury to theanimal, At dealers 
or by express, prepa'4, $2.50 per gallon. 
Special prices in quantities, 

Book—“Care of Hogs,” Pree. Address, 


MOORE CHEMICAL 60., 1501 Genessee St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 











and growth. After the pig is weaned we 
give him corn and oats ground together, 
one-third oats and two-thirds corn, with 
a mixture of shorts and bran in about 
equal parts, with plenty of grass. This 
causes the best development and growth. 
I do not believe it is 


necessary to buy 
carloads of linseed meal, hominy hearts 
or so much prepared food. of d fferent 


kinds to make one’s pigs grow if one is 
on to his business as a feeder. As a 
successful raiser of hogs, one must use 
judgment in raising his own feed and 
preparing it so that he wiii get the best 
results. This gives the greatest profit, 
and that is what we are looking for. 


CANKER SORES IN SWINE. 


From inquiries received at the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station it is evident that 
the swine-raisers are losing many of their 
young pigs by a disease known as “‘can- 
ker sore mouth,.”’ This appears to be 
very prevalent in many sections, and is 
quite fatal where measures are not tak- 
en promptly to apply a suitable remedy. 
The disease is evidently infectious in 
character and attacks young pigs any 
time from birth until six weeks o!d. 

The symptoms are as follows Large 


snout, rapid!y succeeded by much heat 
and swelling of the parts, and later thick 
brown scabs appear, which open into 
deep cracks. These scabs extend over 
the face, head and in extreme cases even 
to the body and limbs, the joints of the 
latter becoming much swollen and in- 
flamed. 

Ulcers form about the snout and jaws, 
eating the flesh from the bones. The pigs 
show dullness, a disinclination to move, 
often refuse to suckle, or do so in a very 
half-hearted manner. 

To be effective, the treatment should be 
prompt and thorough. Prepare a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash, which 
can be had at any drug store, using one 
ounce of the crystals dissolved in one 
gallon of water in a common pail. The 
young pigs should be dipped head fore- 
most into the solution and kept there for 
a brief time. Repeat this two or three 
times, giving the pig time to catch its 
breath in the intermissions. 

This treatment given every day for 
three or four days will effect a cure, if .W.e 
trouble is not of long standing. 
treme cases, where ulcers and 
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Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever germs, removes worms, 
cures mange, canker and cough; aids diges- 
tion, promotes healthy growth, and 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost, 





At dealers in Sealed Cans Only. Useful book 
with illustration of Dip Tank PREE. Address 


MOORE C,& M, CO.B iacsss‘tity, mo. 








permanganate to one gallon of water, 


and loose tissue that has been 
away. 


freely with the solution each day. 


until it has been thoroughly disin.ected. 


given the sow; 
in her slop or in milk will be suitable. 


PASTURES FOR THE PIGS. 











The Pig Pen 





TO POLAND-CHINA BREEDERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I desire 
through your paper to call the attention 
of those who contemplate show-ng at 
the American Roya! Cattle and Swine 
Show, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
oO 20-25, 1902, to the changes made in 


the prize list, from those which govern 
the leading State Fairs, vi The ad- 
f class for both boars and sows 
ver twelve and under eighteen months. 
\iso the addition for both sexes over eigut- 
months and under’ twenty-four 
Also the addition of a Junior 
Championship for boars and sows, whica 
excludes from competition anything over 
year old 





months 


These slight changes are the only ones 
hat will be made from the Stace Faii 
rize list, wh'ch fs well known to all ex- 
ibitors, and it is the one that will be 
\dopted for the great St. Louis show in 

It will be a good idea for breeders 
‘nd exhibitors to become familiar with 
t now. 

\ges for the Kansas City show will be 
omputed from Sept. 1. 

lt is the intention of the management 
of the Poland-China end of this show to 

four days sale, and it is the desire 
for as many of the best breeders of the 
‘nited States to participate in this sale 
is possible, 

\s it is absolutely necessary to know 

the middle of July who will be the 
butors, so that catalogs and other 
nted matter may be gotten out in 
me, I request that those contemplat- 
ng making a consignment communicate 
with me at once, so that entries may be 
losed up as soon as possible. 

This will be a “first come, first served” 
Proposition, and those who delay writing 
May be cut out, should the entries run 
‘s high as they did last year, and prom- 

to do this year. 

There will be in attendance at this 
“now and sale, breeders from all parts oi 
the country, and it cannot be figured 
‘therwise than that good prices will be 
‘tained for good stock, which is the 
— kind that will be admitted to the 
, Three thousand dollars will be hung up 
’ Poland-Chinas in the regular list and 
we Specials. The specials will be dis- 
beige: over the prize list adopted in 
‘der that exhibitors will not have to fit 
Pp More hogs. 
mada upon the breeders of Po- 
ri nas themselves to make their 
"so breed excel at this show and 

7 Begin to prepare for it now, if it is 

’e the great event that it should be. 
FRANK D. WINN, 


Secretary Poland-Chinas. 
Stin, Kan. 


th 
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RAISING HOGS ECONOMICALLY. 





4 rier. hog raiser should prepare a pas- 

for his hogs, and a good one, not 
‘ne or two acres for fifty or more 
‘ in on all season, says a writer 
‘American Swineherd.” Get a good 


st 


"8S to run 


ra Pasture and plenty of range, as it 
will Pes Profit with little cost, and it 
yeas ‘ot pay to keep hogs in dry lots the 


round. They will not make you 


hogs. 
hog that a nice, well kept pasture is not 
a valuable adjunct to the industry, says 
“Nebraska Farmer.”’ It is especially val- 
uable to the little growing pig, to the 
breeding sow, and to the shoat that is 
merging into hoghood. In fact, ..ere isno 
condit on of swine growth, from the suck- 
ling pig to the mature fat hog, for which 
a pasture is not serviceable. 

The hog pasture must be more than 
an open lot or field, barren of nutritious 
grasses. Many hog pastures are little 
more than exercise lots. They have no 
pasture grasses growing on them, some 
never had, others have been pastured so 
close by overstocking that they have 
ceased to be pastures. The grass has 
given way to weeds and they are devoid 
of the real advantages that swine should 
receive from pastures. 

It is not necessary “to fence off large 
tracts at great expense and call them 
hog pastures. A hog pasture cannot be 
made from native grasses. It requires a 
tame grass pasture for swine, either al- 
| falta or red clover. Other grasses are 
{sometimes used and may be used to ad- 
|vantage if made into a solid, permanent 
pasture. 

The cheapest, 
pasture is the alfalfa. 





quickest and best hog 
It is a rank grow- 


‘ler and keeps ahead of the hogs, this is an 


important feature, to have a pasture that 
is a full supply for the herd of swine. 
In pasturing hogs, it is best to have small 
inclosures and arranged so the herd can 
rotate in grazing, taking one pasture 
one week, another the next and so on, 
thus keeping on practically fresu grass 
all the time. A few acres can be made 
to pasture a large number of hogs when 
confined to suitable lots. 


feed lot. It should not be made to take 
th> place of the fe2d !ot or the corn crib. 
The hog raiser who makes a success of 
hog raising and hog feeding will use the 
pasture to help in the growth and health 
of his hogs. A large bog iot with ad- 
joining pastures is a convenience that 
the hog raiser should provide on the farm. 
The hogs can thus be let onto the pos- 
tures at will and shut off to suit the 
demands. 

The pasture is almost as important as 
the feed lot. If you have not the alfalfa 
hog pasture you should lose no time in 
starting one. Scme sow rape for the 
hogs to pasture on, others sow rye, while 
some sow sorghum. Any green crop is 
better than a dry lot. Swine of all ages 
should be supplied with a liberal allow- 
ance of green feed and the more perma- 


in this important feature of hog feed. 


WHEN BROOD SOWS SHOULD BE 
SOLD. 


— 
Many farmers and breeders, 


their prime. 
much to do with their value as workers. 


condition while in farrow. 





water-blisters appear about the lips and | 


and before dipping remove all the dead 
eaten 
The sow’s udder should be bathed 


Remove the sow and pigs to fresh quar- 
ters if possible, and see to it that other 
successive litters are not farrowed in the 
pen where the affected pigs were housed, 


Benefit will be derived from a laxative 
a pint of raw linseed oil 


The pasture for the swine of all ages 
is a very important matter in growing |a great elevation east of Santa Fe. It 
There is no time in the life of the |also contains Apache canon, with its pre- 


The hog pasture is an auxiliary to the | 


nent this supply can be made the cheaper 
it will ne and the less liability to neglect ltormed and must subsist during that. pe- 


their brood sows too old for longer serv- 
ice, market them when they are just in 
The age of brood sows has 


They should be retained as breeders as 
long as they breed regularly and pro- him 
duce good litters. When a sow, three or 
four years of age, fails in this respect, 
the trouble may be traced to underfeed- 
ing too much of the time, breeding when 
too thin in flesh and keeping her in that 
Too often this 
half-starved condition causes the sow to 
become unruly and hard to keep in an 


enclosure and she is apt to eat whatever 
is within her reach, whether or not it is 
| the kind of feed she should have, says 
the “Prairie Farmer.” 
Oftentimes a sow when inclined to 
| break through her inclosure can be re- 
}Strained by ringing. In the meantime 
land before the sow has to use her nose 
jagain the weak places in the fence 
| Should be strengthened. A rail fence, 
}light in weight and easily broken, is not 
of much use in restraining a hungry sow. 
Many farmers accept it as a fact that 
the moment a three-year-old brood sow 
becomes unruly she must be disposed of. 
When from two or six years old.a brood 
Sow should be a regular worker. If her 
strength and vigor seem to break during 
these four years of work, do not cast her 
aside, but give her a short period of rest. 
This rest is more profitable for the owner 
than to send the sow' to market and put 
a young untried one in her place. Con- 
tinued grain feeding, especially corn, in 
too great quantities, quickly lessens the 
sow’s usefulness. Eating the hard corn 
wears out the teeth before the other parts 
of the body show signs of wea.aness. 
One sure sign of old age and diminisn- 
ing value is too many, runts in a litter. 
When one or more runts appear in a lit- 
ter of ten or more pigs, the farmer, as a 
rule, does not place this against the sow. 
But if at each succeeding farrowing the 
number of runts increases, then he is 
justified in sending the sow to market 
and selecting another to fill her place. 
Occasionally a sow can be bred till sne 
is nine or ten years, and sometimes long- 
er. The idea that a sow is no longer use- 
| ful after she becomes three or four years 
|old should be done away with and the 
|}sow used as long as she is valuable as a 
‘ pig-producer. 








Burnt corn or charcoal is good for 
scours. 
| To raise pigs they must be kept in a 
good thrifty condition. 
No animal will make so large returns 
{in so short a time as the pig. 
| Care should be taken not to allow ...c 
|sow with pig to get too fat. 
| So far as can be done the sow shouid 
| have abundant opportunity for exercise. 
| During the winter special care should 
be taken to protect the little pigs from 
| co'd. 
| Allowing the pigs to sleep in damp 
| quarters often induces cold and rheuma- 
| Gem. 


The Shepherd 


| TWENTY THOUSAND GOATS ON ONE 
| RANCH. 


| 








In ex- | 
heavy | 
scabs have formed about the jaws and 
nose of the pigs, use two ounces of the 





Charles S. Onderdonk, of Lamy, N. M., 
has settled in Denver, Col., in a beautiful 
new home, to enjoy his annual income of 
many dollars. This income is 
| derived from goats. ‘there is no time of 
|the year when he has not on his immense 
| ran¢ h at least 10,000 goats. Often, prior 
to the periodical shipments, he has as 
| many as 4,000. There are 28,0W acres of 
|ground for them to graze over, and they 
such frugal little beasts that they 
can pick up livings where other animals 
would starve. They eat the foliage of 
llow trees when the grass is scanty, even 
strip off the bark sometimes, and really 
| fatten on such food. 

The ranch is just the sort that the 
youngest kid ‘ntuitive'y longs for. It 
covers a large part of Glorieta mountain, 


thousand 


jare 


cipitous sides and rocky ledges, along 
which the intrepid quadrupeds skip and 
climb in break-neck fashion, and it is 
great fun for them, for nothing tickles a 
goat so much as risking his neck, and on 
the Onderdonk farm he can take chances 
every hour in the day. 

Mr. Onderdonk kinds of 
goats—Angoras, for their hair, and ‘‘Co- 
|rientes,” for their skins. The hair, which 
}grows luxuriantly on the Angoras, is 
used in many ways; especially is it val- 
uable in the manufacture of mohair 
goods. The meat of the goat is little 
used by Americans, but the Mexicans, 
|}who inhabit the country around the On- 
|derdonk ranch, are fond of it, and near- 
jly all of it is sold to them, or exchanged 
'for labor on the ranch. 


raises two 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF BREED- 
ING. 

The same natural laws contro! all va- 
rieties of life. The very same _ rules 
|which apply to the culture of plants, 
jequally apply to that of animals, says the 
\‘‘American Sheep Breeder.” Thus the 
|shepherd, or live stock breeder of all 
kinds, may gather useful information as 
|to the science, and consequently the prac- 
\tice, of his art and business by the study 
| of the laws of all organic growth, ani- 
mal or vegetable. We have previously 
discussed the actual scientific conditions 
of the reproductive functions, as far as 
the nature and structure of animals are 
leoncerned; suggested the future consid- 
leration of the next step—that of the sup- 
ply of material for the growth of the 
| germ already vitalized by the coupling 
of the parent. We have seen how the 
seed is sown, and in continuing the mat- 
lter we must next think of the growth of 
lthe product of the seed. It will simplify 
the study to continue the example pre- 
viously suggested and follow the matter 
through its gradual stages in the same 
line by reciting the well-known condi- 
tions by which vegetable growth is sus- 
jtained and stimulated. The farmer fer- 
tilizes the soil by a supply of the most 
suitable food to it, in which the seed is 
sown. The seed, under the influence of 
the moisture and warmth to which it Js 
subjected, starts into active life; and the 
vital germ breaks through its envelope, 
and the formation of the plant begins is 
first stage of existence, in which it is sus- 
tained by the substance of the seed itself, 
in which the germ is contained. In a 
similar way, the seed of the animal is 
sustained by the vitality of the mother, 
absorbing from their body the materials 
of which the young animal must be 





|riod through which its own special sep- 
larate life is being prepared for., The 
| body of the mother is this soil, as we may 
|say, and the growth of the fetus or fu- 


thinking |ture animal is derived from this source. 


This idea at once is the basis for due con- 
sideration of the breeder of any animal, 
who wishes only to preserve the life and 
existence of the produce of his herd or 
flock; but becomes much more so with 
who is desirous of improving his 
flock or herd. And this improvement, as 
with all others, whether animal or vege- 
table, is done by the due supply of food 
for improved growth and vigor of the 
parents. In the care of the flock this can 
only be done by the proper supply to the 
ewes of such food as will enable them to 
duly nourish the young lamb within her. 





|Here lies the close analogy between the 
breeder and the farmer. The one must 
| feed his expected crop in precisely the 
same way and on the Same principles a 


| the other. The growth of the progeny is 
|made through the supply foods of the 
| right k nd to the parent whose sub- 
stance the young anima! is existing. For 


}these reasons we may easily see that the 
lsuccessful rearing of a flock depends 

|we may truly say—who on the accu- 
jrate knowledge of the science of the art 
of feeding the sheep, both t! rams and 


ewes especially, during the special season 
in which each is exercising its 
|function, and when the lambs ar 
| feeding them on the sam: iple 


special 
born 


SHEEP RAISING IN MONTANA. 


There is a falling off 


sheep rais- 
ing industry in the east states, and 
}the fact appears to be that the sheep in- 
dustry is moving westw There are 


in Montana to-day, according to the esti- 


mates of Secretary of State Hay, made 
recently in the Butte © Intermountain,” 
close to 4,600,000 sheep. rhis is several 
hundred thousand in excess of the num- 


ber two years ago. The slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains are particularly adapt- 
ed to sheep raising. In: 
the United States do sheep thrive and 
multiply as in Montana. ‘his, 
is the reason the sheep industry is falling 
off in the eastern states and increasing 
there. A great deal of « 
the business has been 
Montana. There has bex 
|81 per cent in the number of sheep in the 
|state of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. In 1895 there were in Maine 284,346 
sheep; last year the number was reduced 
to 236,49; New Hampshire, 106,233 in 1895; 
and only 48,306 last year, and in Vermont 
the numbers in 18% and 1901, respectively, 
were 226,938 and 142,506. It wil be seen 
from these figures that Montana has 
about ten times as many sheep as these 
three states combined.—Farmers’ Voice. 


transplanted to 


TEXAS WOOL CLIP. 


been market- 
there is no complaint 
The clip is considerably 
Was expected and it has 
brought much better prices than antici- 
pated. Early in the year the sheepmen 
heard rumors of a close combine among 
the Boston buyers, by whom the Texas 


The Texas woo! clip has 
ed and for once 
from the sellers. 
larger than 


clip is handled, and they were some- 
what despondent. But the entire yield 
has been disposed of for 11% to 13 cents 
for six months and 14 to 16% cents for 
twelve months. The sales have been 


about as follows, though the figures are 


not exact: San Angelo, 2,250,000 pounds; 
Lampasas, 700,000; Kerrville, 1,000,000; 
Hamilton, 500,000; Burnet, 50,000; other 


points, 200,000. None of the clip is being 
held, so far as can be learned, the grow- 
ers preferring to turn the stuff loose. 


Write to McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, Ill, for King Corn, a 
beautifully illustrated book containing 
much interesting information. It will be 
sent free to every RURAI. WORLD read- 
er asking for it. 


THE FLAVOR OF FLESH. 


Most of us still remember the wood lore 
of our youth, when the boys of that time 
had a chance to hunt and add to the sup- 
plies of the domestic larder, besides get- 
ting the exercise which made vigorous 
health. Then the brass wire snare was 
set in the thick cedar ‘undergrowth, where 
the big white rabbits, really hares, fed, 
and made their runs. And the lucky shot 
sometimes brought a pheasant, and may- 
be a deer. Then we found how the green 
growth of the thickets flavored the flesh 
of the game, and one cou!d detect the 
manner of feeding by this flavor of the 
meat. So, too, the most of the chestnut 
and the oak woods gives that popular 
flavor to the meat which makes forest- 
fed bacon and hams worth a full half 
more than the soft, oily, corn-fed meat. 
So, too, the dairyman avoids the wild 
onions, the rag weeds and other strong 
flavored plants by which the milk and 
butter are so strongly affected at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and encourages 


the sweetly scented white clover in the 
cows’ pastures, because the butter so 
made excels in quality all other The 


English sheep feeders, farmers who 
when the feeding season begins—buy a 
lot of sheep to feed on the turnips or the 
rape, and one may easily distinguish the 
mutton of sheep so fed by its high, pleas- 
ant, gamy flavor, says the “American 
Sheep Breeder.”’ 

| We do not grow the turnip for the 
| Sheep, for our ordinary methods of farm- 
jing are not so well fitted for the culture 
of roots, but in time we shall be growing 
rape and feeding the bleating flocks on a 
thousand hills, in every part of this broad 
expanse of future fertility, as compared 
with which our fie!ds are now—on the 
average—barren spots on the face of the 
earth. We are rapidly becoming a mut- 
ton-eating people. We are finding the 
truth of the scientific reports of the es- 
sentially valuable qualities of mutton as 
to its easy digestibility and exceeding nu- 
tritiousness; and the lively scenes in the 
live stock markets of our great live stock 
centers go to show how rapidly the Amer- 
ican people are tumbling to the idea, that 
mutton is the very best flesh food, and the 
sheep is really what the* ancient expert 
writer declared it to be, the most proiit- 
able animal a farmer can keep. But it is 
one thing to make good products and an- 
other to make them most desirable to the 
public who consume them. And thus it 
is that the shepherd must study to make 
his mutton the best, sweetest and most 
Savory eating of all meats. And this we 
may do by studying the art, practice and 
philosophy of feeding sheep. We must not 
only make flesh and fat, but must give .t 
by wise choice of foods, the most desir- 
able texture and flavor. And this we must 
do by the use of rape, chiefly in the final 
feeding from the weaning of the lamb up 
to the ultimate end of the sheep. With 
alfalfa, corn and rape, essentially Amert- 
can products, American mutton will be 
the equal, if not the superior of any in 
the world. The special essential oils of 
these foods center in the fats of the an- 
imals, and as the fat is most intricately 
diffused through the flesh of any well-fed 
young animal, as well as gathered on 
special parts of it, so the desirable flav- 
ors from selected foods will completely 
permeate the whole carcass of the well- 
fed lamb, or young sheep, and give the 
whole of its value to the meat. 


BREEDING FOR FALL LAMBS. 


I am asked by several how to get ewes 
to breed for fall lambs. There is no very 
deep mystery, yet three things are es- 
sential. First there are only two breeds 
of ewes and their crosses that can be 
depended upon. They are the Dorset 
and the various families of the Merino. 
Second, you must start with ewes that 
did not raise lambs this spring. They 
may be young ewes that have never had 
lambs or ewes that missed or lost their 





other place in | 


probably, | 


tern capital in | 


a falling off of | 


THIS RUNT GAINED 360 LBS.IN 160 DAYS. 
BY EATING INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD. 


weighs 60 pounds. 
runt grow. 


and it will not eat. 


and 4 inches wide on widest part of the back. 
to try “International Stock Food” and see if it will make this 
Four of my neighbors owned it before I got it, 
and none of them could make it grow. 
graph which shows this hog is too weak to stand alone, 


ITS USE ONLY COSTS 


3 FEEDS ONE CENT 


iF YOU 
WANT YOUR PIGS, SHOATS 
OR HOGS TO GROW RAPIDLY, 
FEED IT. 


IF YOU WANT THEM 
: FREE OF WORMS OR HOG 
3 CHOLERA, BE SURE AND FEED 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD.” 
IT SAVES GRAIN, 

IT SAVES 30 DAYS IN FATTENING, 
IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 
AND 
PERMANENTLY STRENGTHENS 
THE ENTIRE SYSTEM. 

It Aids Digestion and Assimilation, 
So That Each Hog or Pig Obtains 
More Nutrition From All 
Grain Eaten. 
SPLENDID FOR BROOD SOWS 
As it Will Insure Stronger and More 
Vigorous Pigs and the Sow 
Will Give More Milk. 


Always Sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee.” 


YOU CANNOT DENY 


ACTUAL FACTS FROM LIFE. 


4 WONDERFUL GROWTH OF 360 POUNDS IN 160 DAYS BY A 
“BUNT” THAT HAD BEEN BADLY STUNTED 
FOR NEARLY 2 YEARS AND ONLY 
WEIGHED 60 LBS. 


Dow Crrv, Iowa. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs:—I have a runt 2 years old which only 
It stands 18 inches high, 42 inches long, 


I would like 


I enclose a photo- 


F. C. HOWORTH., 





into a fine looking hog. 


Yours truly, 


Book Contains 183 La: 
Poultry. of this Paper will tel 


&@ We will ship you $14.00 


Dow Ciry, Iowa. 


Dear Srrs:—I enclose a photograph of the ‘‘runt’’ 
taken five months after our commencing to feed “Interna- 
tional Stock Food.” It weighs 420 lbs. and has developed 

“International Stock Food” is a 
remarkable preparation for making hogs grow, and the two 
aphe I mail are positive proof. 


F. C. HOWORTH. 


ee 


IT MAKES HOGS GROW AMAZINGLY. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


i FOR YOU AND EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER. “¢®, 
This Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc. It cost us 
It contains « finely illustrated Ve mney Department that will save you Hundreds of Doll 
The Editer you that you ought to have a copy of this finely iNustrated Book for reference 
worth of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FO 
THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, if You Write Us (Letter or Postal Card) and Answer 3 Questions; ‘ 
1et—Name this Paper. %24—How much stock have you? S8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep 


$3000 to have our Artiste and Engravers make the 
‘ars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 


DOD" absolutely Free if Book is not exactly as represented. “QR 


Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambe or Pigs? 


swer the 3 Questions and #7 Write Us at Once for Book. 





Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
k t Set f 1 Nal 


RA t 


J 

CURE SILVER PIne HEALING ( 
Foot REMEDY INTERNATIONAL HEAVE 
NMNESS SOAP INTF 1 AL GALL ¢ 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minncot*'s a. 


iL 
OUVRE 
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lamb3. Then they must be improving in 
condition at the time of mating; not tat 
but getting fat. There is no particulac 
feed that is efficacious over others, or 
any drug that is to be relied upon, writes 
H. P. Miller in.the Ohio Farmer. 
Perhaps | might add a fourth secret, 
that of having a vigorous ram. Rams 
are not nearly so amorous now as in the 
fall; nor is the “heat’’ as manifest in the 
ewes, One man writes that the ram will 
not stay with the flock. Have the ewes 
in condition for mating immediately after 
shearing. The ram will be more activé 
if removed from the flock every morning 
and returned to it every evening, or a 





still stronger incentive to activity is the 
} Presence of another ram in the same 
| flock. This is somewhat dangerous, how- | 


ever, with two Dorset rams, especially if 
ithey have not been together. This may 
| oe obviated by fastening a short pole, as 
a broom handle, to one horn of each and 
sharpening the end that drags upon the 
ground so‘that they back off to 
fight. If one or both are hornless there 
is not much danger. 1 would be willing 
to take the risk for the result. 

This next is the time to 
breed, that is, before it gets excessively 
hot. May is a little too early but 1 woulda 
rather have them in October than in 
January. I prefer to have them born in 
November and December, but those are 
the hardest months of all the year in 
which to get them, although we do get 
them in every month we want them. The 
half-blood Dorset-Delaine ewe continues 
to be a strong favorite with us for his 
work and with a good Dorset sire we 
have about the best-combination that can 
be made, I think. The Dorset lamb is a 
rapid grower and always looks clean, Its 
|wool is short, making it appear younger 
|than a Shropshire, Oxford or any of the 


cannot 


month and 





long wools would at same age. I am 
anxious to try a Hampshire sire. They 
Ihave the reputation in England of pro- 


| ducing the most rapid growing lambs. 
They haven't the excess of wool of the 
other large breeds, but their dark coler 
would be somewhat against them. 

Our shipping season extended from the 
middle of December to the middle of 
April. The market was, on the whole, as 
good as in former years I think. Our 
commission man kept writing that there 
was a strong demand for choice lambs, 
but that there were plenty of the half- 
fat ones. I am surprised that the prices 
these lambs bring do not tempt more to 
attempt to grow them, but when I see 
how easy it is to fail to get them good 
enough for the top prices I am not in- 
clined to throw very roseate colors about 
the business. Very few men know when 
a sheep or lamb is fat. 


NOTICE. 


All owners of swine should send for the 
valuable little pamphlet entitled: “Swine 
Ailments,’ published by F. 8. wurch & 
Company, 178 Michigan St., Chicago. This 
little work deals exhaustively with the 
various troubles of Swine, and, as a copy 
is free for the asking, no breeder should 
omit to send for a copy. 


When wool is an item the first cross is 
the most valuable. 

Because poor sheep always have light 
fleece does not prove that fat sheep al- 
ways have heavy ones. 


In selecting a boar discard one show- 
ing a weakness about the heart, at the 
same time avoid one with a too prom- 
inent or strong shoulder. 





E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
—_—_ 


d 
now. Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Early spring Pigs, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27165 for sale at reasonabie prices. Address 


30 mi. E. K. C. =. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle 
times. Address HA 


Prices right. 














young stock—for sale at all 
RRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. - 


Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 
A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 
ROSE HILL HERD good lot of gilts ready to bree@ for fall litters. 
—OF— 
Ss. Y. THORNTON 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS BLACKWATER C268 Cee 6.6 MISSOURI. 


Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, apout 

one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 

also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. These goats will all have to be sold 
at once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 


W.T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Mo. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of ite more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 

COMPARISON, the b best and cheapest national news and family journal published in 

America. Itis STRI Y REPUBLIC. in peice but is above all A APHR, and 

’ im: jally. ITI8S INDISPENSABLE to the 

Gass tn vend a large Sally paper, white tis grees vecloty of Wall cclected pieting’ maaan cake 
e to read a lar; aper, while varie! well-se 

an INVALUAB HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. ad i _ 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 

















fon me sr te nen mam or 


4 The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
104 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and Thursday. Ad- 
dress all orders to 





— 
THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
G Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
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The second hand, 
the 


the hour hand, run 


in unison on an 


Perfect in construction; positive 
performance 

has the 
the works. 


minute hand, 


ELGIN 
Watch 


in 
Every genuine Elgin 
word ‘Elgin’ engraved on 
Illustrated art booklet free. 


















lower; in excessive 
and yellow at S0@T5ec 
case and %c per %-bushel 
box: wild goose at $1 per 6-gallon case and 
35c per 1-3-bushel box; botan at 
$1.50 per six-gallon case. Mississippi (West 
Point) red June and Abundance at $1.75 to 
$2.25 per 6-basket carrier 

NEW APPLES—Steady 
or small-sized red June du!l; 
for choice large red or yellow, 
red and green dull. One-third-bushel box- 
es early harvest at , red June at 3o@ 
40c per 1-3-bushel 


PLUMS—Dull and 
supply. Chickasaw 
per 6-gallon 


Texas 


and quiet; green 
demand fair 


but small 


25@30c 
box. 
LIV E STOCK. 
HORSES—The market opened on a mod- 
supp!y of native offerings. There 
several hundred head of rangers em- 
which went to make up 
auction 


erate 
were 
braced in the run, 
the large total. The supply in the 
occupied only a part of the day, but so far 
as the trading went it 
basis for the good 
meant to include 
chunks, drafters 


an act've 
which are 
grades of 
and dr ve or, in short, 


was on 
horses, 
the best 


rs, 


































































































WHEAT—C: Market—Receipts 339 
sks. and 61 cars local and §% cars through. 


ash 












Prices E. trk. 
as fo‘|lows: Timothy at $14 for choice, $13@ 
13.50 for No. 1; $11@12 for No, low grades 
$7@9; clover-mixed $7@11; clover, No. 1 $11 


through; shipped 160 tons. 


2; 


at $% on trk 
PRICES ON ’CHANGE. 
The tettewiog table shows the range of | 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 





















































on smail sacks and 8 per cent on large, 
Chicken, 3c. Duck—White, 35c; dark, 25c. 

ROOTS—Per pound: Ginseng dull at $8 
@3.0; lady s'ipper, 8c; seneca, 32c; pink, 
l4c; golden seal, 42@43c; black, 4c; May ap- 
ple, 2%c; snake, 25@29c—white worthless; 
angelica, 5@6c; blood, 2%c; blueflag, 3c; 
sassafras, bark of root, 5c; wild ginger, 
Se. 























Has beep used for over stxty years 
a by millions of mothers for thelr 


MR 

a . Ne: ing with perfect sue: | 
Ss 

Ss 


cess. It soothes the child, 














softens the gums, allays 
7 cures wind colic, 
the best remedy for diare 

in rt rt of the 


Sooth- 
Twenty-five 


















The Markets 


No. 2 red at 75c; new No. 2 sold at 78c; old 
No. 2 red sold at 78c skd.and78@784c West 
and 78@78%c E. side; hard winter No. 2 at | 
72c for Nebraska and 73%e for choice Kan- 
Sas. 

CORN—Cash Market—Receipts 326 sks 
and 13 cars local and 14 cars through. By 
sample, del.: No. 2 at 62@624%c W. side; 
No. 3 at 61%@@2c E. side; No. 2 yellow at 

iw Cc W. side; No. 3 yellow at 62c E. side; 
rng 2 white at 67c and No. 3 wh'te at 66 
W. side. 

OATS—Cash Market—Receipts 22 cars 1lo- 
cal and 13 cars through. By sample, del.: 
No. 2 at 45c E., 4544c W. side; No, 2 north- 
ern at 45%4c and No. 2 white at 48e W. side; 
No. 3 white at 474@48c and No. 4 white at | 
H@4G4c W. side; No. 3 color at 4« 

RYE—No. 2 at about 574 c@57hC 

BARLEY—At 6c to 7c 

FLAXSEED-—$1.50 

FLOUR—Quotations on soft winter for 
car lots trk Patents $38.60@3.70; straights 
at $3.45@3.55; extra fancy $3.30@3.40; clear 
$2.90@3; low-grade and soft winter in jute 
sks, $2.60@2. for clears, 2.90@3 for 
stra‘ghts, $3.1403.25 for patents; spring- 
wheat patents $3.15@3.75 in bulk, 35e higher 
n wood 

BRAN—At about 70c to 824%c; at mill 
about 8c to 85c; ships at 9c to $1. 

RYE FLOUR—Jobbing at $3.20 in sks. 
and $3.45 in bbls. 

CORNMEAL—City meal, f. o. b., $3.15; 
pearl, grits and hominy, $3.45. 

HAY—Receipts 586 tons local and 40 tons 


@i2; No. 2 $@10.0; prairie, this side, at, 
No. 1 $8.50@9, No. 2 $7@8. 
STRAW—Wheat, $4@4.50; oats, $6; rye, | 


pound for prime 
at $14 per ton; 


BEESW AX—30c per 
BONES—Choice bleached 
other kinds from $9 to $13. 
EGGS—Rece'ved 2,300 packages 10« al and 
through. Lower and in limited de- 
mand. The damaging effects of the late 
hot weather is manifest now on nearly all 
receipts. Bids on ‘change 
tne curre:.t receipts of near-by or North- 
were 13c loss off and 12c case count. 
Southern, doubtful, ete., nominally less. 

L:UTTER--Unchanged. Creamery extra 
lower to sell; while country make in pails 
cther grades steady. Cream- 
ery 6c; firsts, 19c; seconds, 18c 
Ladle-packed—Extra, 18c; firsts, 17c. Dai- 
Extra, 1*@18%c; firsts, 17@174ec. Coun- 
ltry—Choice, l6c; fair, ie. Grease, 4c. 
CHEESE—Northern, on orders: Twins, 
lille; singles. 11%c; daisies, 1%c; Y. A.., 
| 11%4¢; long-horns, 11%c; limburger, 10%@ 
llle: Swiss—choice, 16@1l7c; No. 2, 12%@l138c; 
| brick, 11@11%ce. 

LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens du'l 
easy in pr'ce; receipts light, but there 
i little demand, shippers being out and local 
| wants very limited. Spring chickens in 
pretty good demand, however, though only 
those of good marketable size really want- 


1,183 


eTn 


was easier; 
Extra, 2 





iry 





and 
was 





jed Chickens less than 1l-pound average 
should not be sent to market. Spring 
ducks and geese dull and unchanged. 
Chickens—Hens, %c: roosters, 5c; spring 
chickens, 1%-pound and over per pound, 
l6c; average run (l-pound), Me Spring 
ducks, per pound, lic. Spring geese, per 
pound, 10c, Old turkeys, 84c. Ducks, 6+ 
Geese, 4@4%c. Live pigeons and squabs, 
| per dozen, $1. 

| VEALS—Choice small fat (100 to 130 
pounds), 5@64%c per pound, choice heavy, 
1%@5e; heretics, 3@3%c. Sheep, 3c to 3'ec; 


ithin ewes and bucks, 2@2%c. Spring lambs 


ic to 6c per pound—fat lambs weighing 45 
‘to 60 pounds most desirable; heavy buck 
lambs, as well as thin and small, not 
wanted. 


| PECANS—Steady on basis of 74%4@8c per 
| pound choice nuts for machine e@rackers 


are wanted and would probably bring 1@ 


| 


ile per pound more. 

| PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock, per pound 
| (dirt out)—Red, 14%@2c; white, 24@2%c. 

| POPCORN—On cob, per 100 pounds; 


| white, $2; rice, $2.50; mixed, $1.50. 
HOPS—New York, 21@22c; Pacific coast, 
18@19c; foreign, 40@43c. 








Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday BROOM CORN—Market dull and weak 
Wheat— i . on the poorer grades, while firm on 
July ...69%.@69% a 6874@69%4 are choice; little or none offering. + appa 
Sept BSH Cc 68%7691, 69 @H9% Common at $50 to $60, fair at $65@75, choice 
Dec la a a at $80@85c. Prospects favorable for a fair- 
aC -the : ee 
sized crop of good quality 
Corn— — 
Ful HOM 60% a 604a00% fla MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New 
Bept . 54s a re 543 prt 54% b sugar, per pound, at 8e for native to l3c 
. S 2° . s . S - % a’ { > 2 ¥ ’ ale 
Dec a 0%,440% 40% a me Canada; Maple sirup, @@9#c per gal 
Oats— — 
pai a GRASS SEEDS—Little doing, demand 
Sept ; Yan 71, and offerings being light and prices nom- 
Me * ’ inal. Latest sales, per 100 pounds, of Hun- 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year garian at $1.20, millet at $1.15@1.20 and 
Wheat— timothy at $%. Prime seeds worth more. 
“rr 20. om > 
No. 2 red....78 S Gi 1% @....; Cow PEAS—Firmer at $1 to $1.25 per 
‘4 9 ar 7 wer? re J fh 7 ' 
No. 2hard...72 @3% 3 @ 2 @ bushel for whippoorwill 
— SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest sale 
No. 2 mixed.62 @62% 62%@ 12%2@. at $1.25 per 100 pounds. 
No. 2 white.67 @ 6644 4 @.... | PLAXSEED—Nominal at $1.50 per 
No. 3 mixed.61%@2 61 @é62 3 @ bushel 
No. 3 white..66 @.... 66 @.... 4 @ HEMP SEED—Pure test, $3.06 per 100 
y 2 > yy 3144 4 
oo > eee op 2@ pes ps rs pounds. 
MA POCA S "Ss -@ DRIED FRUIT—Sale of 250,000 pounds 
5 oneal Ss - = ai apples waste on p. t. This virtually cleans 
a 2 iinet. “Ao “4G 23'2@.. up the market of all stocks of apples. 
‘ 5 2 
“ ‘ north. 45 2@ pha of 04 @.... | Primes nominally firm; evaporated rings 
a he hite.48 a ~S sd 31 @. apples at 74c to 8%4c per pound, choice and 
on re he oa 
No. 3 white.47 os 6 ests 30 @..-- | sun-dried quarters at 5@5%c, chops and 
No. 4 white.45 @46'. 45 @46 succes waste, %e to 1c; peaches at 2e to 2%c 
No. 3 mixed.44%4@4 44 @15  ....@ BEANS AND PEAS—From store: White 
COTTON—Local spot quitations: Ordi- beans at $1.70@1.72 for hand-picked, $1.65 
nary, 7c; good ordinary, 8%c; low mid- play aenegpage 0g — be v4 _ oe 
dling, 8 11-16c; middling, 9 1-16e; good mid- | “!F (O'S On Was eee — “ager “i 
dling, 9 5-16c; middling, fair, 9 13-16e. oe ee ee sae. te ec 
. ie green peas rdinary, $l; Seotch >; 
WOOL—The demand keeps pace with split peas, $2; blackeye, %2 Cai.ornia 
the offerings, and there is a very fair pink (per pound), 34%c; New York kidney, 
movement There are a good many lots fc; Lima beans, 5c; lentils 4%c 
of dark and inferior staple arriving, and HONEY. teaches os prt pright 
these, of course, are less desirable ‘ Nni— é g 8c, » 
p< Pre Ranga Bip: Snes Beggs Bear amber at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 18@16c— 
& ’ 4 -s ‘ Kage; t ae- 
ee - g . inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
seri ons ere >s le ie wale! 
o ptions are reaa ‘ly alabi at their rela strained—Southern, in barrels, 4%@4%c; 
tive value, with the demand right good i ns, 5@5! Calif ial 6@6' a 
cans, 5@5%4c; Cz s 
and market firm for the better grades. coon a ereinerienl tees ee ane 
Sales: 60, 50, 50 sacks and sm: ots vari- re . ani i -inbad . 
Gum Ginds teens - t . ; - - “ bs se exhausted. Michigan quotable at $1 to 
sus inds om tirs ands—all a quota- ¢ 7 ’ 
: $1.40 per 4-gallon case, according to condi- 
tions. : . 
Missouri and Illinois—Choice combing ee SRE Cay aes SHER 
and clotl y e 71,173 ‘ ; wala 
oo ner hy a acs eee. BLACKBERRIES-Steady; demand fair 
7c; braid, @1ic: ) ¥ t lear 
mixed, 14! Pope, is “ 7 peice | for choice stock; soft and poor dull; 
} 6@1616¢ r oe er 
ie aaah ade ae bP; . = ‘hoice at $1.75@2.00 per 6-gallon case—soft 
burry, 10@llc; light fine, 14%@15%c; heavy |iosg Texas at $1.25 to $1.50 per ¢-gallon 
fine, 11@13c. Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- ane ~ i wale ‘teske meth gone 
ante Bright medium, 15%@16%4c; dark, 14 vest at $1.25@1.50 per 3-gallon tray kaden 
Gite, light fine, 12%e@1¥¢c; heavy fine, 10|  PagpRERRIES—Firmer. Receipts of 
. Glilc. Angora goat hair—Clear, 18@20c: ! oa . - ~ 
” slight burry, 13@16c; hard burry, 10c. Kan- myestag era Tog et age antalya 
sas, Nebraska, Dakota and Wisconsin— |, -- reoihaee a -" . : =e 
: ‘ io 2a. 

Bright medium, 16@16c; dark, 13@14c; light witoust EBERRIES—Lowe A sl 
fine, 12@14c; heavy and buck, 9@llc. Texas, with. ales ‘ai $1.75 ve = poms sialon ae 4 
: a ; Sale é vt or six-ga sase. 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, aoc SEBERRIES s pabaaue® receipts 
lfc; coarse and low, 13@15c; light fine, 13@ lighter. ‘Homie eases at TR@85e per 3 oak 
lic; heavy sandy, 9@llc. Arkansas 2 Bi egicie ewe. | 
P wrt, = y @1lc. Ark ansas and lon tray. Consigned lots Indiana at $2 per 
Southern—Medium (fleeces), 17¢; medium 6-gallon case; %-bushel baskets choice 
(loose), 16e; burry, 12%@ : hard burry, 9 ted ai 1. die. _ _ j eng 
@94c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 4@2A%c; No. 2, po Anh Easier, Home-grown red 
2@2ic; burry, 15@17c. gane slieomaye oe 

ite Cite 5@ at $1.25 per 3-gallon tray. Consigned lots 
. FEATHERS—Prime white live geese, in /Tilinois at $2 per 6-gallon case. 
smal’ sacks, 47c, and in large sacks 45c; CHERRIES—Firmer; receipts lighter. 
prime gray do 35¢ in small and 33c in large |Consigned lots at $2 per 6-gallon case— 
sacks; old white, 35@37c; x, 25@30c; xx, 16@ cho'ce Indiana at $2.25. Home-grown at 
20c; xxx, 10@12c; xxxx, 5c; tare, 10 per cent 


$1.25@1.35 per 3-gallon tray 
per 4-gallon tray loose. 
CANTALOU PES—Offerings larger; de- 
mand fair for choice sweet. Texas gems 
(choice) sold at $1 per 4-bushel basket and 
at $1.50@1.75 per large crate. 
PEACHES—Receipts larger, and choice 
free-stones with color in pretty good de- 


and $i.50@1.75 


mand, ruling firmer in price; common ear- 
ly varieties (hard and green or specked) 
very du!l. Texas peck boxes at 25c to 40c. 
1-3-bushel boxes at 40@65c and 4-basket 
crates at 7ic@$l—fancy St. Johns at $1.50. 
Alabama 4-basket crates at 5S0c to Se and 


6-basket cases at 
%-bushel boxes 


Te to $1.2. Arkansas 
at 35e to 0@60c—latter for 


large fruit with color. Tennessee peck 
boxes at 25@35c and crates at 40@50c. 


PEARS—Dull. Texas (Jefferson variety) 
quotable at @60c per peck box. 


for the best of | 


in the retail line. 
and as quiet 
account of 
the summer is less specula- 
\tive trade than the majority 
of purchases being taken on direct order. 


anything good to choice 
the trade was slow 
been recently 

there 
previous y, 


| Otherwise 


s it has On 


Season, 


This serves to keep the movement slow | 
and dull on all but the very best classes. 
; The opening of the week shows hardly 


any new features as against the week just 


\ loved. 
Hurse 
mon to 
$168@185. 
to good, 


quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
Chunks, 1,150 to 1,360 lbs.—Fair 
$65@30; good to choice, $85@110. 


the South—Small, 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs—Plain to good, 


drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
extra, $125@160. Saddlers for Southern 
use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 
saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
mon, small plugs, 
plugs, $40@60. 
MULES—tThe receipts were insignificant. 
There were 
ferings were 
in with consignments of horses. 
ket had no chance 


a 


consequently 


was quoted quiet in general. 


ity on strictly choice heavy nrules, and ot 
dullness on all others. 
For broke mules, 4 to 7 


\4 hands, extreme range ... 


years old: 
.§ W We 10 ul 










16 to extreme 


range . 


16% hands, 


(Additional Live-Stock Markets on 
Page 4.) 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND 


warmer than 
with a high 
some 
weather has been quite showery, 
rainfall of the 
two inches, 


usual throughout the 
percentage of sunshine. 


week ranging from one tc 





con 
In ¢ 


that work has been pushed rapidly, 
siderable corn having been laid by. 
few the central and 
fields are still weedy, 


of 


some but as a 


usually fine. Cotton is dong finely 








southeastern counties, and flax s general- Egypt's cotton crop is threatened with 
ly doing well in the southwest, though in | annihilation by a new fungous disease 
some ‘ocalities it is reported thin and -- 
weedy In a few of the east-central and Colorado will have a mniature farm, 
southeastern counties oats, meadows, pas- showing system of irrigation, on exhibi- 
| tures gardens and potatoes are being ser- | Uon at the World's Fair. 
susly injured by drouth. Elsewhere oats on ee sagt 
“ Twenty thousand people saw Barney 
ire generally making very favorable pro- |. J : . 5 
. : Schreiber’s Otis, a Missouri-bred horse, | 
jgress, though there is some little com- 2 " Z 
e win the $15,000 Derby at St. Louis on the 
paint of lodg’ng, rust and smut; mead- . r 
| 14th inst 
}ows continue to Improve; pastures are ex- 
jcellent and gardens are doing finely. In A dispatch from Fort Worth, Kan., says 
the southern Cawnnee oats are beginning |the farmers are harvesting the wheat py 
to ripen and a few fields have been cut. moonlight. Look out for the big Kansas 
Considerable clover has been cut during crop of 1902! 
the week and secured in good condition. pits 
Early potatoes are doing finely in most The golden wheat fields of Kansas are 
sections, but in some localities they have |ready for the reaper and they are asking 
grown too rank and are all tops. Cow |their Missouri neighbors to come over and 
peas and other forage crops are doing | help with the harvest. 
well. Apples are still dropping in many —_ 
places, and while a good crop is promised Heavy rains in the champagne district 
of France have caused great loss to tne 


Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for 
light drivers, fair to 


$75@%; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 


$20@30; heavy work 


no full loads and the only of- 
few bunches which came 
The mar- 
to show 


any different conditions than those which ewe ay pats . nee ee 
have attended it during the last three ey aM > ty,“ . L. STEINES, 
weeks or more. The dealers all expressed St. Louls Co., Mo 

a desire to secure some very choice large , asd ; reat 

mules, but outside of these the market PRICES IN TENNESSEE, 


There were 


cecvececscceeeses 120 OOG@1G0 06 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 


CROPS. 


s*tate 
In 
of the extreme northern counties the 
the total 


but elsewhere only light show- 


western counties 
rule 
the crop is in excellent condition and has 


in the 





in some localities, in most sections the 
‘crop will be very light. In a few of the 
central counties many apple trees are re- 
ported to be dying. Early apples and 
peaches are now ripening in the extreme 
southwestern counties 











A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo,, June 17. 
CROP NOTES. 

VERNON CO., MO.—Too much rain for 
orn and potatoes. Wheat promises well, 
as do meadows and grass. Oats look 
well Stock doing well Apples drop- 
ping; promise 6 por cent Peaches 10 per 

nt, cherries 40, plu 30, pears 33, straw- 
berries 33, about fir aaa raspberries 80, 
blackberries 33 per cent 

JACOB FAITH. 


(ILA) 





MONTGOMBRY CO NOTES. 
We have had @ few showers in the last 
week, but not enough for oats and grass 
Wheat any rye look the best for several 
years; also a good stand of corn. Fields 
are clean and in*good shape for working. 
My improved Chester whites are a fine 
lot; would like for some of the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD to give my stock a 

' trial. S$. R. MeCULLOCH. 
| ST.LOUIS CO, CROPS.—Editor RURAL 
| WORL D: A good shower of rain is again 


| needed in our section to freshen up things 


Corn is growing nicely, but needs 
rain again. Most of the farmers have 
plowed it two and three times. Some 
have a poor stand, which was caused by 
the cut worms and crows, while others 
have a splendid showing. Farmers will 


commence harvesting wheat about June 
@ Prospects are very good for a fine 
crop this year. In places where it stood 


rank it lodged. 

Most of our meadows look all right and 
promise to bring a fair crop of hay. Mead- 
ows on south sides show little grass, hav- 


ing suffered much from the drouth last 
summer. Apples scarce, and peaches 


none at all. 

There are some 
have an orchard of 
ises us a fair crop again this year. 

We have also a vineyard, and in it we 
have now three varieties bearing—Moore’s 
Early, Concord (our old standby) and the 
Elvira, 2 small white grape. 

Moore's Early hasn't many on this year, 


pears this year. We 
Kieffers which prom- 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 


Our big /000-page catalogue tells the story. Itq 
over 70,000 different articles and has over 17,000 
plates and illustrations to hetp you understand just 
what the goods look like. This catalogue is free, but we 
ask you to send 15 cents to partly pay the postage, asthe 
actual postage is 22 cents. 
stamps or coin and we wili forward our complete cata: 
logue, all charges free. 
in the homes of over 2,000,000 thinking people and 
should be in yours also. 


Why not buy goods at wholesale 
prices, and save from 15 to 40 per 
cent on everything you use? You 


can be your own dealer if you wish,and buy your 
\ goods direct from the manufacturer with only 
one small profit added to the manufacturers’ 
cost, and what is better, our $2,500,000.00 
stock gives you a chance to select goods accord: 
ing to your own ideas. 
everything for everybody, in all styles and atall 
prices, and all qualities except trash. We will 

not sell trash at any price. 


Gur stock consists of 





«= Be Your Own Dealer 








Send 15 cents in either 
This catalogue can be found 


Why not send for it tosday? 











We Want You to Try Us 


Silverware 
ae - a 
Sewing Groceries 
a 
Oreck ware i oa 
jtoves Photographic Goods 
Spe Notions 
rting Goods 3 
Stationery Millinery 
Toys Cloaks 
Lea Goods Shirts 


Ki and Boy’ eo its «both Made 
‘s s Suits « . 
‘and Made-to-Order) fncleding Benton 





Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


The house that tells the truth. 











A new kind of mammoth white aspara- 
gus was received by the Plant Seed Com- 
pany, grown by a horticulturist at Wells- 
ton, Mo. Instead of the usual cylindrical 
form, the stalk is oblong in shape and 
four inches wide. It is thirteen inches 
‘ong, but of the ordinary thickness. Ef- 
forts will be made to cultivate the new 
vegetable. 


For several years the advertisements of 
the Mead Cycle Company have appeared 
in the columns of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. Every year the business of this 
company has grown until now it exceeds 
50,000 bicycles sold through mail orders all 
over the world each year. The Mead 
Cycle Company keeps its factories run- 
ning all winter storing up wheels of the 
finest quality, and is always ready in the 
spring and summer to fill orders promptly 
at prices which are lower than any manu- 
facturer selling on the old p!an, through 
local dealers, can deliver a wheel of even 
inferior quality. The Mead Cyc’e Company 
can ship any wheel at any price the same 
day the order is received. Readers of this 
paper can be assured of prompt and hon- 
orable treatment. When writing for cat- 
alogues and prices mention COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD and address Mead Cycle 
Company, Dept R 83, Ch'cago. | 








few sales made on the forenoon market. received a sample copy of your paper, for 
The medium and plain classes which were which accept my thanks, and continue to 
on offer were not much wanted by the |..44 it to my address for one year, as I 
Gtalese, Dacouee Chey ware TS Tarn ~— wish to partake of all the good things in 
on exterior account. There were hardly my reach. 

enough available to effect any change in I see in “Notes from Ohio” Peter Graber 
the market. Conditions have resolved quotes prices on farm labor and farm 
themselves down to a situation of activ- products. For sake of comparison I will 


quote some from this section of Tennes- 
see: Day labor, from 50 to 75 cents per day 
board; milech cows, $20 to $30; horses 
and mules, $0 to $100, according to qual- 


and 





ride from Shiloh Park or Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Cc. MARSHAu4t. 


McNair Co., Tenn. 


Cc 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL 
drouth was 


WORLD: The long 
broken some time ago, and 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Clim- |this part of Missouri is blessed with rain 
ate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather |in great abundance, Never in my recol- 
Bureau, Missouri section, for the week |lection has there been a more favofable 
ending June 16, 1902, is as follows: prospect for all Manner of crops, both 

The week just closed averaged slightly |STain and vegetable, than at this writing 


(June 7). There was in this locality a large 
acreage of wheat sown last fall, and the 
prospect for a large yield was never bet- 
ter. Corn is fine. Meadows good. Oats 
» |magnificent. Livingston County Horticul- 
tural Society met in Chillicothe to-day, 


ers had fallen, up to Saturday evening, |®"4 the reports of fruit from all parts of 
and in a number of the east-central and |the county is only fair. The canker 
southeastern counties rain is greatly need- | Worms have destroyed many orchards. 
ed, especially for oats, grasses, potatoes | There will not be over 50 per cent of an 
and gardens. apple crop; but few plums; no peaches; 

In nearly all sections the week has been | Pears fairly good; cherries scarce; black- 
favorable for the cultivation of corn, and berries and raspberries but few; straw- 


. | berries 50 per cent, 
, | Exposition, 


At the Pan-Amer:can 
Livingston County Horticul- 
tural Society was awarded a_ bronze 
medal for her fine apples. 


Those who have traveled around the 


made rapid progress. In the southern sec- | World say that northwest Missouri is the 
tions some of the earliest fields are be- |eSst portion of the earth’s surface. Yes, 
ginning to tassel. The weather has also |@!l we need in this country to make it 
been very favorable for harvest, and one |@!most a veritable Paradise is good 
lof the finest wheat crops that has been |@ds. J. Y¥. POWELL. 
lraised for years is now being put in Livingston Co., Mo. 

shock. Rye is also being cut and is un- 


CURRENT NEWS. 





Small crops, unsalable veg- 
etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash, Write for 
our free pamphlets, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


















vineyard owners. 
apple 


Will this affect the dried 
market in the United States? 
are going back to their 
proved that they are as 
as they are farmers. ineir 
to be restocked with Texas cat- 


| The 
farms, having 
good soldiers 
| farms are 
, tle. 


30ers 


last the Senate agreed 


} On Saturday to 
the House amendments to the irrigation 
, bill. This action passes the measure, and 


| sends the bill to the President. No more 
| important bill to the farming interests of 
lthe “further west’ has ever become a law. 
| 
| In Gran‘te City, I, they have potato 
digg’ng contests to determine the potato 
| digging abil'ties of the husky knights of 
{the fork. This 5 suggests that a contest be- 
| twee -n growers to decide who could dig the 
| most potatoes out of an acre of ground 


| 
| would be interesting and profitable. 


The American Association of Nursery- 
men, at their annual meeting just held at 


; Milwaukee, adopted resolutions indorsing 
and pledging their support of the World’s 
Fair. We have published in another col- 
umn an item showing the facilities to pve 
extended to horticulturists in making ex- 
| hibits. 


RUMELY THRBSHING MACHINERY. | 
betes | 

While advanced methods in agriculture | 
are gradually unfolding themselves the 

demand is keeping pace for the best imp- | 
lements and machinery that the market 

affords. It is but natural that this should | 

be true in all lines, but there are especial | 
it should be true in a mat- 


reasons why 
e eo bulk of sales ... he -. ity; best mail cotton land, one bale to the |ter of magnitude of threshing machinery 
4% hands, extreme range. 0@ acre, worth $10 per acre; half bale land, | outfits. Chief among them is the amount 
14% hands, bulk of sales . 55 00@ 6 00 é ‘ ae ¢ -Aibce , . 
woodland, suited for stock range and |of money that must be invested. In no 

15 hands, extreme range ...... 75 00@110 0 | pit paisi $2 to $3 5 edie lel 

r raising, oO per acre—all we other implement that has to do with the 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ % 0@ 90 00 |. .tcred with fi 1d i T : A 

watered w ne, cold springs. emper- |seeding, cultivation, harvesting of the 
15% hands, extreme range .... 90 00@125 0 | Jiure fr to 100 abov Two h , : 

ature from zero to above. wo hours’ |crop, preparing for the market or other 
15% hands, bulk of sales 95 00@106 00 


farm use is there such a considerable out- 
lay required as in the matter of threshing 
machinery. It is not purchased for a sea- 
son's work on a single farm, but usually 
for many crops for all the grains and 
grasses and to make a profit for its owner 
above first cost and operating expenses; 
it must do duty for a series of years. In 
this connection, and always when speak- 
ing of threshing machinery, the mind re- 
verts to the engines and separators manu- 
factured by the M. Rumley Co. of La 
Porte, Ind. Their popularity, as told by 
the number of sales annually as compared 
with those of other threshing-machine 
manufacturers, has outrun even what 
their long years would seem to warrant. 
tet reason must be sought for in the -n- 





trinsic worth of the machines themselves. 
Their advertisement is running regularly 
in our columns. Any of our readers who 
are interested threshing machinery 
should look it up and write to the 
Rumley Co. for their catalogue. It will 
be sent free for the asking. 


COW PEAS IN CORN. 





A correspondent of the “Journal of Ag- 
riculture gives his meiaod of planting cow 


peas with corn. He says: Plow ground in 



























w.nter for corn. Harrow in spring, lay om 
both ways, with marker 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and plant with hand planter or 
check the same distance. Cultivate thor- 
oughly and as often as possible. When 
}cultivating, next to the last time, say 
| your corn ground is laid off, east and 
west, north and south, and you are cul- 
tivating east and west, have a hand fol- 


.ow you, a boy will do, 
er and plant a hill of cow peas in the mid- 
dle of the row on a line with yourcorn, 
running north and south. ‘..us you Wi 
cultivate your peas same time as you plow 
your north and south. 
is best, or the Blackeyed, 
used as dried beans in winter. 
will yield from 10 to 18 bushels per 


corn, 
} poorwill 
can be 


which 
They 
acre of 


of the drouth cutting short the corn, 
the made 
hay. 


but 


peas a good crop of seed and 





FOR SALE. 
HIGH GRADE ANGORA GOATS. 
Will sell 50 or 75 head. My flock is too large. 
VICTOR WM. RIETZ. St. James, Mo. 





What Business Can Pay 1000 Per Cent 
Profit? Only one; legitimate gold mining. Under 
our plano good oe are more certafn than in 
any otber d enormous 
profits highly poe Ry Capital stcok $30,000,000. 

hares for sale on installment plan. Guaranteed 











by Seattle Genéral Stock Exchange. for 
particulars to West American Minin “Develop: 
ment Co., 319 New York Block, Seattle, Swash 





SEVEN pn Normal Schoel. 
Chillicothe ( ome, Sollee 
Chillicothe 


GREAT Telegrepin 
Ohiliteothe oo 
Seimeoene Grtecl of Gentiey 


SCHOOLS 
Musical Oo: 


Last years enrollment 708. $130 ) pave foo 
ee board, tuition, room rent and o! 
ks, For free strated 





Box N, 


THE DEXTER 
PEA AND BEAN THRESHER. 


This machine has bren in succe-sful operation 
for the last four years, during which time several 
important improvements have been added, making 
it complete in all respects. The 36-inch "cylinder 
machine weighs 2,800 Ibs. Can be og | 


fcothe. Mo 





rated with an eight- -horse power engine. 
so make Hay Bailer which can be bel to p.. 
run in connection with the Thresher. ae “ 
ce 0 


the 36-inch cylinder ere is $300.00. 
Bailer $225.00 f. o. b. Dexter, Mo. 
For farther information address 


CULBERTSON & KIRKPATRICK, Dexter, Mo. 





The Whip- | 


with a hand plant- | 


seed, which are worth on an average of $1 
per bushel, now $2, besides the hay which 
will be worth as much as the corn fodder | 
grown on the same ground, and at the 
same time improves the land. | tried peas 
with corn this year, and the peas were 
worth more than the corn, from the fact 


|\VIA THE 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 








[RON MOUNTAIN Rout 


NOWN AS THE 


GREAT SOUTHWEST fet 


— — 


~ ~ 
FOR DESCRIPTION Ame 


a = 





THE SUGAR PLANTATIONS OF 
LOUISIAN 


‘THE COTTON AND GRAIN FIELDS THE CATTLE 
RANGES AND WINTER RESORTS 


HISTORICAL AND SCENIC 


tame PoLveRs ems ye HC TOWNSEND 








aAlE 
“ee NEW MENG 


we Smee poruian wonren coure To ARE ZON A 






CALIFO 


os 


GEOL AND 4 THCKET tute 


ade 5T Louis 


LOW RATE — EXCURSIONS. 


TUESDAYS: 








y ist and (Sth. 


| ee Sth and (9th. 
|| September 2d and "an 





TO CERTAIN POINTS IN THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 





HALF RATE 


ing first homeseekers’ point en route. 





FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


(PLUS $2.00.) ; 


FINAL LIMIT OF TICKETS, 21 DAYS. 
STOP-OVERS will be allowed within transit limit of 15 days going after reach 


For further information or land Pamphlets, Folders, Maps, ete., address any 
agent of the company, or H. ©. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and 


Ticket Agent, St. I.ouis, Mo. 








“CORRECT WEIGHT. MEANS PROFIT pes Morag 
OVERWEIGHT MEANS DECREASED PROFIT: 


using a wa 
experience. 
trast or pool. 
STAM ARS SCALe 
—- N. Third St., 


AND LOSS” or foalie at St. Lou 


“THE STANDARD” 


The Only Scale H« use in the United 
States doing a strictly mail order business’ 
No salesmen out!! Saves us big expenses— 
ners you big money!!! 

rices on our scales—and ciroular with 

nformation of value to avy one 
‘on scale. 
ot in any scale combine, 


Get catalogue and 


Twenty years’ 


& pocruass co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


er to Dun’s, Bradstreet's or any bank 











LaRGeEst Nursery. 
TREES free. We 
ARK MORE SALESMEN ¥,weck 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansvil -¥ Etc 
| 








Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 














MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 40-pagecatalog Free. 
Gives full information about 
hives and all up-to-date supplies 
and methods. ddress 


JNO.NEBEL & SON, High Hill Mo. 


ECONOMY PITLESS 
WAGON ro 
SCALES 
wes 


a 
\— 





STEEL JOISTS => 
METAL FRAMI 





FARMS. 





FARMERS ATTENTION! 


| states. 


A foity acre farm in Colorado will produce au 
| uch wheat as a one hundred acre farm in othe 
And a failare of crops has never bee 


| known there. The beantifal San Luis Valley offers 


| the most 


which fine 





farms can be bought at from $10 $20 per acre 
Descriptive and illustrated printed matter sent 
FREE. Write for a. ey -day and see what Colo 


rade has px tet the f. 
THE Si 


521-522 Le Cc. Bidg. 


or Alamosa, Colo 


THERN. COLORADO | LANDCO. 


enver, Colo. 





Biack Peas, $1.40 per 
Mixed, 


F. o. b. cars Chattanooga. 


Whippoorwill Peas, $1.60 per Bus 





Bushel. 
Clay and Wonderful, $!.10 per Bushel. 


C. R. BAIRD & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





WE OFFER 


Whippoorwill Peas at, per bushel . 


| Clay Peas at, per bushel 


Mixed Peas at, per bushel 


.. $1.50 
1 


| $ T. LOUIS COMMISSION CO. 


316-317 N. Main Street, St., Louis Mo. 





“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


and “Premium Flat 


Dutch," short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1.000 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Bast early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 





payment. Address 


GEO, F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, 


ain; bot- 
FOR SALB:—Severs), LA ny Ha pot part 

















land when you 
that will soon double in 
this purpose and suitable 


CO. for particulars. 


9000 SEGTIONS 
STOCK FARM RMLANDS 


Can you afford to keep your stock on high priced 
can buy at 85.00 


Per Acre lan4 


rice, better adapted ‘© 


rd diversified farming 
Call er write the HACKNEY-BOYTON LAN D 


603-611 Germania Life Building, : 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















ves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
Wilk sla up an —~ rse 
a pg it any axle. 


1 \idatess Emplte Manufacturing Co. Quincy, lll, 








on wae Lg: 





HICCINSPORT, 





TOBACCO. 


grat tobacco for fumigat- 
ouees, 


7 = 4 


c: D. YON, 


OHIO. 








